HINTS ON GRAPE CULTURE. 


Pints on Grape Culture —VIIL. 


OT having yet said any thing in regard to the Proper Age 

for Planting, and the character of the plants, the present 

would seem to be a proper time for a few seasonable 

hints on this part of our subject, which we deem of suffi- 

cient importance to make an object of distinct treatment, 

since we find a great deal of misapprehension to exist in 

regard to it, seriously affecting the progress of grape cul- 

ture. There is an opinion so prevalent as almost to amount 

to an axiom, that the older the vine the greater its value; 

in other words, that the value of a vine for planting increases with its 

age, the precise stopping point being nowhere indicated. This is a great 

fallacy, productive of much injury to the purchaser of vines. Thereisa 

similar fallacy prevalent in regard to trees and plants generally. We 

shall confine our remarks at present exclusively to the native grape, and 

endeavor to place the subject in a light that will be a guide to the reader in the 
purchase of plants. 

We remark, in regard to vines propagated in the open air, that the first season’s 
growth from a vine five or more years old is no greater than from a good vine one 
or two years old; as a general thing, it is not near so great; and the younger 
vine will subsequently be much the most vigorous, producing a larger quantity 
and better quality of fruit. The reason of this may be found in the fact, that the 
injury caused by transplanting is greater in an old vine than in a young one, and 
the ability to repair this injury is less in the former than in the latter; just as an 
amputation may be more safely performed on a young person than an old one. 
But even supposing the check to be equally great in both cases, the old vine will 
produce fruit no sooner than the younger one; but the latter, at the third and 
subsequent years after planting, will be much the best vine. The shock of trans- 
planting a large vine is so great, that it places it, for all practical purposes, in the 
condition of a young vine, with the serious drawback of not being able to recover 
so soon, if at-all, its normal vigor ; indeed, a vine of any considerable size can not 
often be successfully transplanted in our climate; for though it may sometimes 
live, it seldom or never afterward produces fruit fit to be eaten. In addition to 
this, all good systems of training require that the arms should be placed not higher 
than eighteen inches from the ground, and this makes it necessary to cut down an 
old vine to that height; and this again in a manner brings an old vine to the con- 
dition of a young one, with the disadvantages named above, so that nothing is gain- 
ed even under the most favorable circumstances. With very careful transplanting, 
and skillful after management, a couple of stout canes may be had the first 
year from a vine four or five years old, but this will not be often; one good cane 
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is all that can be reasonably looked for. Two good canes may more frequently 
be had from well-grown vines not more than two years old. If nothing is gained 
in point of growth, much is lost in labor and expense ; for an old vine not only 
costs more money, but requires more time and labor in planting, and the work 
is usually not half as well done as in the case of a young vine. The inference from 
all this is, that a vine one or two years old is better for planting than an older one. 

Our remarks thus far have been somewhat general, but we think dispose of the 
general misapprehension, that an old vine is better than a young one. Let us now 
be a little more specific, and examine the respective claims of vines made from 
Cuttings, Layers, and Eyes. What.is needed in all plants isa good system of roots, 
especially secondary roots ; these are necessary, not only to insure success in trans- 
planting, but also the future well-being of the plants; for it is these secondary 
roots which nourish and sustain it, and give excellence and size to the fruit. Cut- 
tings of the vine, as ordinarily grown in the open air, are not in the best condition 
to plant at the age of one year. They would generally be good plants enough if 
sufficient room were given them, and a little more attention paid to their growth ; 
but they are usually put in a poor soil, and crowded closely together, so that they 
are not under favorable conditions for the formation of a good system of roots, 
and a foot or so of feeble top growth is all that is usually obtained. They ought, 
under such circumstances, to be transplanted into a good svil, given plenty of 
room, and grown for another year to a single cane, when they will be in good con- 
dition for sale. As the purchaser can not always see the roots, he should select 
only such vines as have a fair-sized, short-jointed, well-ripened cane, and pay for 
the privilege of doing so. Short cuttings of two eyes may be grown under glass 
in pots, and will make better vines in one year than cuttings in the open air will | 
make in two. At the proper time we shall explain how this is done. 

Let us now pass to Layers. The mode usually pursued in making vines from 
layers has the effect of producing a few long primary roots, by no means the best 
for making a fruitful vine. When such are bought, the roots should be shortened 
in freely, to encourage the formation of secondary roots, and increase the chances 
of making a productive vine. Another class of layers, more carefully made, are 
very well furnished with proper roots, equally distributed all along and close up to 
that portion of the vine which has been layered. These are very much better plants 
than the former, but have been made at a greater cost of time and labor. We are 
not partial to layers for making a vineyard, and it is only those last. described 
that we can recommend ; but the roots even of these should be shortened in. Layers 
are best for those who want some fruit immediately, and a supply of wood to pro- 
pagate from, the latter being produced freely, the wood alone often more than 
paying for a vine during the first year. The layer, of course, should be only one 
year old, and should have but one cane. 

We lastly come to plants made from Eyes. This we consider by far the best 
method of propagating the vine; plants thus made we prefer to all others. They 
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are generally grown under glass, and when well managed are, at the ago of one 
year, better than cuttings at two. The roots are more abundant and fibrous, and 
the wood and eyes better developed; the vine therefore transplants better, and 
makes a large growth from the beginning. Eyes may be grown a second year 
in pots with decided advantage, but at considerable additional expense ; so few, 
however, are willing to pay for it, that the nurseryman feels no encouragement to 
take the extra trouble. The purchaser, in this matter, is undoubtly the greatest 
loser. If the same pains were taken with the native vine that we take with the 
foreign in preparing the soil, growing the plants to a fruiting age in pots, trans- 
planting, etc., there isno reason why nearly the same general results in regard to 
early fruiting should not be obtained in the vineyard that we see in the grapery. 
Whether it is cheapest to pay a fair price for a good fruiting vine in a pot, or 
wait three or four years for the beginning of a crop, each purchaser must deter- 
mine for himself, according to his means or his views of economy. If vines can 
be had that have been once transplanted, presenting the conditions that we have 
named, and grown to a single cane, they may be considered among the best. 

We trust we have now put our readers in possession of information that will 
be useful to them in the purchase of vines; and we conclude by advising them to 
buy no vine, whether a cutting, a layer, or an eye, that has not a good sized, short 
jointed, well-ripened cane, and plenty of fibrous roots. 

—__—__—_____ >» ~@- & <4 _______ 
LANDSCAPE ADORNMENT, No. XVI—WORKING PLANS. 
BY GEORGE E, WOODWARD. 

Tue successful pursuit of Landscape Gardening, like all other liberal arts, de- 
pends upon a thorough understanding of results, and no work of excellence can be 
perfected without a close and careful study, in advance, of all its details and effects. 
The assistance derived from the compilation of a design on paper is of great value, 
for the reason that one is enabled to secure suggestive beauties, harmonize 
them, and reject features that are not desirable, as well as to investigate the prac- 
ticability or impracticability of the mechanical work necessary. How often do we 
hear stated, If I were to do this thing again, it should be managed in another way ; 
that difficulty did not present itself until the work was nearly done, and it was too 
late to remedy it. It did not occur to us that we might have so located that road, 
the barn, the garden ; in fact, made every thing far more beautiful, infinitely more 
convenient, and for about one half of the expense. We see our mistake now, but the 
deed is done. What might have been studied out on paper, where all blunders 
could easily have been remedied, has been actually executed in real materials and 
| at a heavy cost, and thus the would-be amateur takes his first lesson in Design. 
| Experience is a dear school, but some people will persist in being educated there, 

No sensible man would presume to build a house without a well-considered plan, 
and for the reason, that it enables him to study out and combine the principles of 
economy, convenience, and beauty, and by no other process can he reach or ap- 
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proach completeness in these desirable features. Now a well-contrived house is | 
one that requires the least possible amount of labor to keep it unexceptionably 
neat ; and there is that difference in houses of precisely the same class and accom- 
modation that makes it necessary, in one case, to have double the number of servants 
of the other to keep them in like order, All experience proves that in the hands | 
of real talent, whether amateur or professional, a plan enables one to so contrive 
his house that he shall get the full limit of accommodation for his money, the most 
convenience for his family, and put the same in a well-proportioned and attractive 
form, and that time is well spent which is devoted to a thorough compilation and 
revision of a plan of construction. Even if paid for at an over extravagant rate, 
it is but a mere bagatelle of its value. Intelligent men understand architectural 
and mechanical construction from a plan, They know that the work of the archi- 
tect, the engineer, the painter, the sculptor, the composer, etc., etc., can only be 
successfully reached through the medium of carefully studied plans. They are 
the great stepping stones to success in all the arts, and essentially so in that of 
landscape embellishment. Great paintings do not spring at once from an artist’s 
brain, but only through a succession of plans; every effect of color, costume, ex- | 
pression, position, ete., is separately studied with labored care, and the finished 

work in marble has in parts, and as a whole, been moulded and studied in the | 
plastic clay. 





The value of plans in all departments of landscape embellishment is but imper. | 
fectly understood ; popular impressions are, that they can not be made, and the less | 
one knows about them the louder he is in their condemnation. Asa medium of | 
communication between the brain that conceives and the hand that executes they | 
save a world of talk and time, for practical working drawings should tell their | 
own story so plain as not to admit of a misunderstanding, and when placed in the | 
hands of a workman he comprehends at once his duty; there is then no 
hesitation as to how he shall act, he wastes no time in asking questions, and gives | 
himself no anxiety about the result. He has had communicated to him the exact 
manner of construction, the materials, and the relations they bear to each other, and 
jn a language clear and concise, compared with which words written or expressed 
become as nothing. 

Intelligent proprietors who seek fine effects with the least expenditure can readi- | 
ly understand the advantage of studying plans, for it is a well-known fact, that the | 
arts of design, in some of their varied applications, afford the power of expressing 
on paper every stage of progress in the execution of any work of art, and that | 
the whole process of arrangement, its utility, convenience, and harmony, can be 
traced step by step through all its combinations. 

It is' quite necessary to adopt some system in carrying forward improvements, 
so that they shall occupy those places in whith they will be of the most value, | 
and that they be constructed in the most advantageous manner. To know what 
one wants when improvements are undertaken is to know a great deal; to com- 
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municate those wants to others requires that. one should first understand them- 
thoroughly ; to understand them thoroughly it is necessary to study their various 
developments, from the first conception to the practical working reality, and to 
do this successfully and economically there is no such medium as a plan. 

There is precisely the same reason why one should prepare a plan of his grounds 
as he should of his house. There is a convenience as well as a beauty of arrange- 
ment to be reached by study, and an inconvenience as well as a constant addition 
of labor always attendant upon a work of chance. If we refer to those country 
seats, or farms, or estates which are the most successful, both artistically and 
financially, we shall find that the whole process of their improvement was thorough- 
ly systematic, and the same is true of any work of art, or, indeed, of any business 
in life. i 

The two most prominent professional authors of England on this subject, Repton 
and Loudon, placed the utmost importance on the value of plans, and their great 
successes were mainly attributable to them. Repton miade drawings of every thing 
he devised, and Loudon’s published works are profuse in illustrations; his isomet- 
rical perspective drawings are evidence of the extent to which he carried, and the 
value which he placed on, this important accessory to a profession of which he was 
an acknowledged leader. 


—_—————_ o-oo 


THE STRAWBERRY.—IIL. 





BY ANDREW 8. FULLER, BROOKLYN, L. I. 


In our article for July, we gave a list of those essential good qualities which 
are requisite to make up a first-rate strawberry. But it is to be regretted that 
we have no one variety in which all of those good qualities are combined ; and 
in giving a descriptive list of a few popular kinds, we think it is important that 
their faults should be mentioned as well as their merits. 

We are well aware of the fact that tastes differ, and what one person would 
call a defect another would call perfection. But there is one point upon which 
we all seem to agree, and that is, we are continually looking for something differ- 
ent from that which we possess ; and it is to this continually longing fur something 
better (with a willingness to pay for it) that we may look for the cause which 
has produced such wonderful results in the several departments of pomology. 

Wilson’s Albany, one of the most productive varieties known. It continues a 
long time in bearing, very hardy, dwarf habit; foliage dark, rich green ; fruit 
large to very large, irregular, conical ; color dark dull crimson; flesh firm, deep 
red to the centre, very acid, but if allowed to remain on the vines for two or 
three days after it colors it becomes mild and quite good. It is too acid to be- 
come a general favorite, and its dull dark color, after being picked a few hours, 
changes to a dark muddy maroon. 
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Triomphe de Gand.—This, we believe, is the first, if not the only variety of 
foreign origin that has given any thing like general satisfaction. It is a magnifi- 
cent variety in all its proportions, a strong grower, leaves large, bright pale green ; 
fruit stalks stout, and stand well up;-hardy and productive; fruit very large, 
irregular ; color deep bright crimson ; seeds prominent; flesh firm, very sweet, 
colored to the centre; calyx adheres so firmly that the fruit is often damaged in 
parting it. 

Its peculiar flavor is somewhat cloying ; besides, it possesses scarcely a par- 
icle of that delightful aroma which evidently belongs especially to this class of 

Bartlett.—A very hardy native variety, valuable for fteld culture, as it bears 
large crops even when it becomes very much crowded. Fruit stalks strong, 
leaves dark green, and of good substance ; fruit large, conical, very regular in 
shape and even in size ; color bright crimson; flesh firm and moderately sweet, 
with a rich strawberry aroma. The flesh is too light colored, and it is wanting 
in definiteness of flavor. — 

Vicomptesse Hericart de Theury, (Foreign.)—A very distinct and valuable 
variety. Lobes of the leaves very short and nearly round, their surface present- 
ing a crimped appearance; dark green, of good substance, withstanding the sum- 
mer sun exceedingly well. Fruit large, light crimson, firm, sweet, and rich flavor ; 
moderately productive, and very hardy. 

Trollope’s Victoria.—A well-known variety ; much admired for its large size 
and beautiful appearance generally ; but it is not very productive, and in heavy 
soils it is quite tender. It is valuable for forcing. 

Delices @ Automne.—A beautiful large, light crimson variety, of excellent 
quality ; rather soft for market purposes; said to be tender in some localities ; 
with us it has been hardy and quite productive. 

Jenny Lind.—Very early ; bright scarlet, cone, good quality, medium size; 
hardy and productive. 

Reine Hortense.—Large, dark crimson, quality best, hardy and moderately 
productive, If this variety proves to be sufficiently productive, it will certainly 
become very popular. 

Downer’s Prolific—Wonderfully productive, fair size, and good color, but 
wanting in quality. 

Austin.—Very large, fair quality, too soft, acid, and usually hollow. 

Boyden’s Mammoth.—Beautiful large light colored berry; late and productive, 
but quite insipid. 

Chorlion’s Prolific—Seedling of the Iowa; more prolific and larger, but no 
better in flavor. 

Walker.—A dark colored variety, of very rich quality, but neither large nor 
productive. 

Hooker.—Medium size, dark crimson. For flavor we think this may be placed 
at the head of the list, but with us it is quite tender and very unproductive. 
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Oscar.—Very large, dark crimson, flesh firm, fine favor, dwarf habit; a poor 
grower, and very unproductive. From the beautiful appearance of this plant, 
and the high recommendations which it had received, we expected much, but after 
a two years’ trial under good care, we can not recommend it. 

Bonté de St. Julien.—A large fine flavored berry, which promises to be very 
productive and fine. Not sufficiently tested. 

Crimson Queen.—Large, rich crimson; good grower. Promises well. 

May Queen.—Very early, medium size, good flavor; a poor grower. The 
sun burns the foliage badly. 

La Constante-—Although not as productive here as represented, still a fair 
bearer. Berry large, handsome, juicy, sweet, and high flavored. Will probably 
prove a popular variety. 

Due de Malakof.—A \arge irregular formed berry, dark colored, flesh firm, 
juicy, and high flavored; bears rather shyly. 

Wonderful.—Large, irregular formed berry, often coxcomb shape; firm flesh, 
high flavored, but a poor bearer. 

Wizard.—A large berry, but much less in size than represented; flesh soft, 
acid, and deficient in flavor. 

Bicton Pine, Deptford White, and Excelsior, have all proved to be the same 
with us, and none of them worth cultivating. 

All the varieties that we have named are Hermaphrodite, or perfect flowering. 
As there has been but two pistillate varieties that we have ever cultivated (Hovey 
and McAvoy’s Superior) worthy of a place in a choice collection, we think it is of 
doubtful propriety to encourage pistillates at the present time, when we have so 
many excellent kinds that do not necessitate the trouble of growing two varieties 
to get a crop of one. 


[In Mr. Fuller’s article on the “ Sexes of Strawberries,” the remarks that we 
had appended were omitted as a matter of convenience to the printer. It isa very 
interesting point in the discussion of the Strawberry, and another opportunity will 
soon be presented of bringing it forward. Mr. Fuller’s descriptive list thus far, 
curiously enough, is composed entirely of Hermaphrodite varieties; he will, 
we suppose, put the Pistillates together in the same way. There is one point we 
wish to note here: Mr, Fuller seems to attach no little importance to the color of 
the flesh. If the other points are unexceptionable, we regard this as a matter of 
indifference : we consider it no objection at all to the Bartlett or any other Straw- 
berry that its flesh is light colored.—Ep.] 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF-ESTEEM. 
BY FOX MEADOW, 


Parevo.oey teaches that in some human craniums this very wonderful organ 
varies to a very considerable extent; that in some individuals the feeling of 
“ Tam,” the great J am, scarcely has an existence ; and that such individuals have | 
oftentimes to refresh their memory with the fact that they are really in existence 
before the first faint trace of Self-esteem becomes cognizant. We are not aware 
of any phrenological statistics that furnishes substantial data for this scientific 
statement ; therefore, we think Phrenology on this point to be in error, and that 
we sincerely hope, for the future, that our scientific phrenological friends will take 
into consideration the influence of the “ Almighty Dollar,” and its “ connection’ 
with the human brain, before they make any further statements of the lack of 
“Self-esteem ” in the human organism. 

We emphatically deny the phrenological statement that “some men want 
more Self-esteem.” We think we have all enough, and some too much for our || 
own individual interest. Our opinion of the sufficiency of Self-esteem existing in || 
the human brain very profusely is amply proved to us in our every-day walk 
through life. 

An old acquaintance of ours, who by profession was a journeyman tailor, but 
an “adept” in cutting broadcloth to fit the carnal man, after a time grew rich; 
so rich, indeed, that one day he said to his better half, “ My dear, I am going to 
buy a place in the country.” “ Do, love,” was the sweet reply, and the mother of 
the little “rosy cheeks ” said that no one on earth would be able to better appreciate 
the comforts of country life than herself and family. A garden well supplied with 
plenty of good fresh vegetables every day, and lots of all kinds of small fruits, for 
puddings, pies, desserts, and preserves, and an orchard to supply us with apples 
for pie-making all through the winter. And then, again, think of the delightful 
shade that trees in the country yield during the oppressive heat of summer, 
Won’t it be delightful? Oh, for a place in the country! So it was purchased. 

It was a nice, snug little farm. The house was old-fashioned, to be sure, but it 
suited the purposes of the farmer, its previous occupant, very well ; and it is true 
that the dwelling was not decorated off with trees, shrubs, and corkscrew roads ; but 
when we come to consider that few farmers care any thing about “shady trees” 
around their dwellings, or gardens which contain much else than those species of 
the vegetable creation which caused Adam and all his sons to “ earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow,” we have a sufficient reason why there were no trees 
around this house. 

Our friend was determined to have a great many things altered. He would set 
to work and plant trees ; they would soon grow up, he was told by a “ man” who 
represented a “ firm” at a distance. And then there was that “old orchard ;” the 
trees were too old to be serviceable; the better plan would be to cut them down 
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at once, and plant young trees—soon get into bearing. “Some trees | sold last 


year had apples on this!” “Indeed!” said our friend; so he chopped down the 
apple orchard, to be replanted with the “ leading varieties” recommended by the 
“man from a distance.” The next point to be considered was the alteration in 
front of the house. The public road was too near the door; he wanted a large, 
fine “ yard,” with a carriage road through it, and plenty of trees in it. This lady 
suggested the propriety of obtaining the advice of some “ practical gardener” on 
operations so extensive. But here “Self-esteem ” grew out instantly into wonder- 
ful, immense proportions. ‘“ How can a gardener better know my requirements 
than J know them myself?” And this wonderful pronoun J stood as erect and 
with as much dignity as» Beauregard after battering down a helpless Sumter. 
Self-esteem then went to work, and cut a very fine road through the finest grass 
meadow on his farm. The pudlic had an improved road for which they-were very 
thankful, and lots of poor men had plenty of work. Our friend had also achieved 
his point; got a “good yard,” on the front of which he put a very fine entrance, 
and made a carriage road agreeably to the angular formations of his own constit- 
uencies. John the coachman, however, could never drive over this road to suit 
his employer. It was so annoying to see the man forever driving over the “corners 
of the grass.” John could never be made to understand the philosophy of first 
| driving on the straight line, then gracefully sweeping round a Q with its tail off, 
and up another straight line, terminating with a right angle to the front door. 
This road was our friend’s “own design,” and there was nothing like it in the 
neighborhood, This was one important point; and the next thing was to plant the 
“yard; ” so he marked the places for the holes all over the “ yard,”.and the men 
were to be sure to dig them deep enough, and big enough, for he was going to 
plant “ big trees,” as he could not wait for small ones to grow. 

The man who sold the trees was on the spot just in time to see what our friend 
wanted, besides the apple-trees for the new orchard. Scarcely know. ‘“ What 
kind of trees do you generally sell for such situations as this?” “Oh, evergreens, 
sir, evergreens! every body now, sir, plants nothing much but evergreens. You 
see evergreens are beautiful trees, and rare—give such a beautiful charm to a 
country residence during the dreary months of winter. The sight, sir, of a green 
leaf in winter has a peculiar fascination; but when we come to look at a country 
residence beautifully embosomed in the various hues of green in mid winter, 
and its surroundings and back ground pure white snow, the effect is nobly 
grand and beautiful. All the finest places in the country now, sir, are planting 
scarcely any thing but evergreens. One very important reason for this we sup- 
pose is, that they are such rapid growers.” “Ah! that is important. Well, 
sir, I will leave the selection to you; but give large trees and a good assortment.” 
“You will want some flowering shrubs, herbaceous plants, and roses, sir?” “To 
mix up with the evergreens, you mean?” “ Yes, sir.” “By-the-by,” said our friend 
to the “tree man,” “ how many years have you been in the business, you know so 
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many names of trees?” “ Nearly two, sir.” “Only two?” “That is all, sir; | 
but we soon learn the names. I am by trade a ‘tailor,’ but unfortunate in business, | 
I failed.” “Indeed,” said our friend, when all at once his “Self-esteem” assumed _ 
all its dignity, and twiddling his thumbs behind his back, the one tailor stood con. | 
templating the other for some moments in omngetios “ Well, sir, send me the | 
things in good order.” 1] 

The evergreens, the shrubs, the roses, and herbaceous plants came, and the 
“little roots” to the “ big trees” were buried down, down, in the big deep holes, | 
(if Bright had only seen them, how he would have mourned /) and well stamped in, | 
Some grew, some died; and what was most vexing, the large fine trees died first; | 
but still our friend had good courage. “Self-esteem ” kept him on till the trees 
grew up; but then after they grew up into fine trees his wife and children said | 
they were of no use to the house ; they did not give the shade and comfort they so | 
much needed. They waited, and longed, and hoped for years, and now the solace | 
of anticipation had ended in a miserable disappointment. Not a tree under which 
the children could sit down in the shade; the shrubs and flowers for which they | 
had paid so much money were hid, and overgrown by the large evergreens; and 
the new orchard, now it has come into bearing, proves to be of such varieties as || 
will not succeed in the neighborhood. The lady of the household. affirms that || 
money enough has been uselessly expended to have built them a first-rate dwell- 
ing ; that the only benefit derived from the capital expended has been to the pub- || 
lic; that they have to live in an inconvenient old dwelling, with not a solitary || 
comfort surrounding it ; that the farm was in as good condition, if not detier, when || 
they bought it, than now; that their time has passed away in expecting, and real- | 
iszing comparatively no veal enjoyment ; and that this was all owing to her husband || 
not taking her advice in obtaining the advice, in the first place, of some practical | 
man conversant with the proper arrangement of new grounds, and the location || 
and judicious arrangement of trees and flowers in suitable varieties. 

When will two tailors meet again? Stop, “ Self-esteem,” and think ! and think, 
too, that no one man knows every thing. Some little while ago we passed our | 
friend’s dwelling, and by the side of his entrance gate hung a board with the fol- | 
lowing inscription : 

Tas “Bzautirut” Prace ror Sate. 


[Fox Meadow has here again given us something more than a mere fancy sketch: 
it is a picture from real life. We know all about that “tailor;” we have seen 
him scores of times ; indeed, he is a sort of ubiquitous personage, and crosses our 
path almost.every time we go abroad, like the phantom of an ugly dream. One 
ean scarcely say any thing too sharpofhim. Let us suggest to you, Mr. Meadow, 
that you continue the subject in two other aspects: Ist. Ignorance; 2d. Pre- 
tension, both of which, in common with what you term “Self-esteem,” are 
about equally productive of wasteful expenditure and unsatisfying results, "a 
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all of which are a sad clog to the full development of the beauties, utilities, and 
real comforts of home. Let us, if possible, make the “ golden mean” a shining 
light that all may see.—Ep. } 
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CULTIVATION OF GRAPES IN CITY YARDS. 


BY ONE WHO DORKS IT. 


Ir seems to me, Mr. Editor, that your city readers are entitled occasionally to 
a chance to say something in your columns, and to receive some of the attention 
so freely given to the more favored portion of the horticultural world. 

The fact, that we have but a limited space in which to indulge our love of hor- 
ticultural operations, should not, we think, preclude us entirely from receiving some 
notice. 

I propose in this article to call the attention of such of your readers as live in 
cities and large towns, and possessing only a few feet of unpaved ground, to the 
fact, that the cultivation of the grape should be one of their important pleasures, and 
that it can be done by all or any one of them in ninety-nine out of every hundred 
yards in this great city of New York. Perhaps the strongest argument I could 
use in favor of grape-growing in city lots, would be to illustrate what had been 
|| done, instead of drawing conclusions from actual experience, and from them stat- 
ing what can be done. 

The lot that I reside on is twenty-five feet front, by one hundred in depth, sixty 
| feet of which is covered by the house, leaving a yard 25 x 40 feet. Fifteen feet 
from the house, and running across the lot, is an old-fashioned grape arbor about 
|| twelve feet high, with a slanting top connecting it with the roof of the rear piazza. 

Over this arbor, running almost wild I may say, are eight Isabella vines, now 
about twenty-five years old. For the first twenty years of their existence, no 
|| attention was given to them, except to prune them at intervals of three or four 
years, requiring perhaps about two or three hours’ time. These vines from the 
first year they came into bearing have never failed to yield their fruit, and as a 
general thing, from sixty to one hundred pounds of grapes; and although this is 
but a fraction of what they might have yielded with proper care and. cultivation, 
yet the result has been so gratifying that the inducement to part with them would 
have to be of a very extravagant character. 

The neighbor adjoining has a yard sixteen feet eight inches wide by about forty 
feet long, with a similar arbor, and another one at the rear of the lot. His vines 
came into full bearing this year, and he has a very handsome show of grapes. I 
will venture to say, that his library, his pictures, or the numerous articles of 
taste which adorn his house, do not excite as much surprise and interest among 
his friends as these fine purple bunches of ripening grapes. 

There are now two others beyond him, making four grape-growers together, all 
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SHALL THE CULTIVATION OF THE RASPBERRY BE ABANDONED? 


of whom can show the best reason in the world why every one in the city should 
grow grapes. 

Within a year I have planted six vines of the new varieties, and intend soon to 
set out some Delawares to replace the old Isabellas. These new vines! propose to 
treat entirely on the Mead system, and I believe I can thus get several times the 
amount of fruit from the same space. Making a liberal provision for a bleaching 
ground, and reserving a space 16 x 20, on which some day I propose erecting a 
cold grapery to grow the foreign varities under glass, I find that I shall be able 
to produce at least two hundred pounds of out-door grapes in a city lot. If any 
of your readers doubt my ability to do it, now is the time for them to step forth and 
prove the contrary. There is a good deal to be written on this subject, and other and 
abler pens to do it; still | do not apprehend that I shall exhaust my part of it for 
some time to come. It ought to be followed up until all the appreciative part of 
this community know how to grow their own grapes. 


[Very good indeed, Mr. One-who-does-it; we like your spirit. You and those 
you represent shall have all the attention you desire. City yards, on the whole, pre- || 
sent many facilities for growing grapes to a high degree of excellence ; and there || 
are comparatively few of these where a small grapery might not be erecttd cheaply, 
We hope the determination you here announce will be adopted by hundreds of 
others; you shall have such information as will place success beyond peradventure. 


You seem to have done something, but you can do very much more. Several good | 
beginnings have already been made in New York, which we shall take pleasure | 
in showing you and others. You can not do better than read our Grape articles, 
especially those on Soil, Hxposure, etc. The treatment of grapes in city yards, 
as announced in the beginning of those articles, will be reached in due time; but 
we shall gladly turn aside to give you special attention. Let us hear from you 
again.—Ep. | 


Oo? 


SHALL THE CULTIVATION OF THE RASPBERRY FOR MARKET 
BE ABANDONED? 


BY BOG MEADOW. 





Tue question of profit in the cultivation of fruits for market is one which 
interests many of your readérs, and is deserving of serious consideration. The 
Raspberry is cultivated to a great extent in several of the Hudson River 
counties, ang large supplies of this luscious fruit are sent nightly, during its 
season, whi@m includes the whole month of July, to the city of New York, to 
supply the tables of its citizens for the following day. The revulsion in trade || 
in the summer of 1861 has affected the sale of small fruits considerably, and 
they have been sold under the price of production; this, however, is no ¢ri- 
terion for future years, when it maybe safely calculated that business will 
revive, and with it the ability to gratify the palate with this healthy and de- 
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licious fruit. The writer learns that many persons have become discouraged, 
and have already destroyed or are about to plow up their Raspberry patches. 
This seems to be unwise, and is very like burning one’s house when it can 
not be rented. The Raspberry can be cultivated and sent to market for four 
| eents per basket, from distances of 60 and 70 miles from the city, by barges 
and steamboats plying on the Hudson River; wherever a larger sum can be 
| obtained the profit may be readily estimated. Generally the price ranges 
from seven to ten cents per pint basket, and at these rates this fruit pays the 
cultivator well for the care and attention it requires. 1 know one person who 
kept an account, two years since, with his acre of Raspberries, charging all 
expenses of manure, plowing, picking, and marketing, with a clear profit of 
five hundred and ten dollars for a single year. What more profitable culti- 
vation can one desire? The intention of putting Grapes in the place of the 
Raspberry patch the year—perhaps one in ten or twenty—when it does not pay, 
| is no excuse for its destruction ; rather let the Grapes be put on the adjoining 
| lot, and take the chance that the Raspberry will pay for the three years required 
to bring the Grape to maturity. My word for it, the man who destroys his 
Raspberry plantation, because it did not pay in 1861, will regret it but once, and 
| that will be always, The fact that some timid persons have already done so, 
| inereases the chances of profit to those who have confidence to hold on. 





[We take it for granted that no sensible man will destroy his Raspberry plan- 
tation because, in one or two instances, it may have failed to yield him a profit : 
there have been years when he has realized more than enough to cover any pres- 
ent loss, One might as well destroy his apple-orchard or his vineyard for the 
| same reason. The only Raspberry plantation that we have heard of that might 

be destroyed, is one that has not produced a berry since its formation, four years 
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RESULTS OF A CHEAP VINERY. 
BY DR. GEO. PEPPER NORRIS, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Accorpixe to promise, I send you the account of the doings of my little 
|| Vinery, a description of which you saw fit to publish in the Horticunrorist 
about a year since. The building, you will recollect, was constructed on the 
| most economical principles. It is a lean-to, 40 feet long and 13 feet wide, and 

was planted last spring [1860] with two-year-old vines ; the border allowing the 
roots to pass outside, 

The vines made a fine growth last season, and received only moderate atten- 
tion, A moist atmosphere was endeavored to be kept, an important aid to which 
was a shallow wooden trough, 18 inches wide, running the entire length of the 
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house, which, during the bright days, was kept full of water. From this trough 
the vines were syringed at any hour that was most convenient, and at certain 
times in the day the water rose to a temperature that was uncomfortably warm 
tothe hand. Well, as I was saying, the vines grew along under my own super. 
vision, as at that time I did not employ a gardener. They went to rest in No. 
vember, after experiencing a pretty rude frost while in full foliage, and were 
undisturbed until the latter part of March last, at which time the straw was || 
removed, and the border got its first watering. 

Sixteen vines occupy the front border, eight of which, I should have men. || 
tioned, were cut down within 18 inches of the ground last November. The re. 
maining eight—two Black Hamburghs, a White Frontignan, a White Nice, a | 
Muscat of Alexandria, two more Hamburghs, and a West St. Peter’s—broke | 
vigorously, and with the exception of the Muscat, set an abundant crop of fruit, | 
which has, without receiving a single check, matured, and presents, at the present | ] 
date of writing, (August 12,).a most agreeable and satisfactory sight. The Han. | 
burgh vines are worth seeing, not so much for size of bunches as for size and color of || 
fruit. I suppose the bunches will average one pound, and am within bounds in say- | 
ing no vine carries less than fifteen pounds of well-colored fruit. The White Fron. | 
tignan has also done well, although the berries are smaller than they should have || | 
been on this justly-esteemed variety. What the White Nice will do it is too early || 
to say, as he is far behind his companions, and no change has been noticed in | 
him for two months. The vine is healthy, and has the largest bunch on in the | 
house, but is not a desirable variety for a cold vinery, on account of lateness in 
ripening. The Muscat, although not well set, (a cold storm happening about the | 
period of blossoming,) has given, éo me, a very satisfactory crop. The West St. | 
Peter’s is still, like the White Nice, in a dormant condition, not having com. | 
menced the second swell, but will probably ripen late, and has promise of a good 
yield. 

Altogether, the house, with sixteen Black Hamburgh vines on the back border, 
one year old when planted last spring, has over 150 pounds of fruit on it, 100 
pounds of which are now ready for use. This, when it is considered that the | 
structure entire did not cost over one hundred and fifty dollars, (see plan in Hor- 
TIcuLTURIST, May, 1860,) is doing pretty well. The border has been watered but 
three times this season ; the syringe has not been used since the fruit set, the 
principal labor being the shortening in of the laterals, and keeping the border 
loose. The ventilators have been closed at night, and partly open during sunny 
days, (they are now kept partly open day and night, wet and dry). The evapo- 
rating trough, which was of so much assistance when growing the vines, has been 
this year entirely dispensed with, as the mass of foliage is so dense as to render || 
it useless, 

Now, Mr. Editor, my intention in writing this detailed account of the success 
of my simple house has not been prompted by any idea of claiming credit, but 
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for the purpose of dispelling the unfortunately too prevalent impression of the 
great difficulty of growing Grapes under glass. If persons can only be made 
| aware of the entire simplicity of the whole business, some day, when peace re- 

| turns to our once prosperous country, vineries will be as common appendages to 

our gardens as trellises for native vines now are. To grow Grapes successfully 
| under glass requires some attention, it is true, but not near so much as the unin- 

'| itiated suspect, and can be attempted by any one who has never seen a Grape- 
|| vine, but who has good common sense, and will occasionally refer to articles on 
|| Grapes in Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees, or any other sensible treatise on 
| Grape culture. Chorlton’s Grape Grower’s Guide should be in the possession of 
| every beginner. Bright on Grape Culture has, in a few pages, much of great 
|| value; but let it be understood that it is no¢ necessary to grow the vines after 

|| any one’s particular method ; let them alone; give them light, air, moisture, a 
| well-drained, properly-constructed border, and they will grow themselves. 

Asa beginner, let me say to beginners, to be not deterred by the horrible 
| ideas of red spider, thrip, mildew. I have seen none of these pests. They are 
|| the bugbears got up to scare the novice, and give hing the impression that, to grow 

Grapes, you must have a person who has had the care of Grapes from his birth, 
| and whose parents and grand-parents were gardeners. Pray understand that my 
| remarks have no application to forcing, where much experience is absolutely 
|, necessary, and where to attempt extra early forcing without that experience 
|| is absolute folly. 

Another point, Mr, Editor: It is my private opinion, thus publicly expressed, 

that every cold Grapery should be built with some means of heating, if neces- 
| sary; mine is without any. Though I have as fine fruit as can be grown ina 

forced house, I nevertheless, were I about to build another cold Grapery, would 
|| introduce a flue, which would add but about fifteen or twenty dollars to its cost, 

and with which you may defy the weather. Had I had the control of a little 
|| fire, my Muscat vine would, in all probability, have had a better set crop, and 
|| when the Grapes are ripened they can be longer preserved by having the com- 
| mand of a little warm air. A flue is not an indispensable accompaniment to a 
| cold vinery, but it is one that will pay the owner well for the cost of erection. 
| The old Black Hamburgh, in a cold vinery, should have the preference, as he 
| will bear more bad treatment than any other foreigner. The White and Grizzly 
|| Frontignan are good varieties, and should each have a place. For a late Grape, 
'| old West St. Peter’s still maintains his reputation. Barbarossa is well spoken 
| of, but I am unacquainted with it. I have written a good deal, and altogether 
|| intended for those who, like myself, are learners. The old hands forget to 
|| tell many details, which they regard of no consequence, but which are really of 
| importance ; but my object will have been attained if 1 am successful-in awaken- 

|| ing or stimulating the interest among the beginners. 


| [We are really delighted to know that you have had such good success as is 
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here indicated ; your remarks will have a special interest for beginners. We have | 


repeatedly expressed the opinion in these pages, that the great mass of amateurs || 
could easily acquire the knowledge necessary to manage a cold grapery successfilly, | 
but you have put the matter stronger than wehave. We incline to believe that you | 
unsuspectingly base your conclusions on the supposition that all beginners are as || 
intelligent as yourself, and have acquired the same amount of knowledge in other 
departments of culture that you have; but this, however complimentary, is not 
generally the fact. Very many of them have to begin without any knowledge 
whatever. While wishing to secure them against disappointment, we have no 
word of discouragement for them ; on the contrary, we repeat our earnest hope 
that all who can afford it will put up a grapery, however small it may be : there || 
is nothing in the whole range of horticulture that will yield them more real pleasure 
and gratification. The necessary knowledge, as we have elsewhere said, can be 
readily acquired by any person of ordinary intelligence. The reader will find our 
views pretty fully expressed on page 201 of the last year’s volume: he will 
do well to read them again. They accord in the main with Dr. Norris's ex- 
perience, as here recorded. Tfie Doctor, however, has been peculiarly fortunate 
in his freedom from red spider, thrip, and mildew; and while we most heartily 
wish him a continuance of such freedom, we hazard nothing in saying that he will 
secure it only by something a little less than “ eternal vigilance.” It is better | 
that we should know our enemies from the beginning, especially in times like | 
these. New houses are not much subject to insects and mildew, except as the re- 
sult of negligence ; but we have never seen an old house, even under the most 
skillful management, that was not more or less affected by them, and often, too, 
to the detriment of the crop. However much we may wish and pray that it 
might be otherwise, we believe this condition of things will continue till the mil- 
lennium of Horticulture shall have arrived, though the skill and vigilance of man 
may do much to ameliorate it. We are confident that another year’s experience 
will bring the doctor to our way of thinking.—Eb. ] 
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REMARKS ON THE GENUS MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
BY DANIEL BARKER, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tuis very showy and neglected flowering tribe of plants are not cultivated near 
as much as their merits demand. The few remarks I am about to make upon 
them is with a view of bringing them into notice, and growing them in the open 
air, where they will make a most brilliant show from June until the close of 
the season. , : | 

To have a fine show of bloom, established plants of one or two years’ growth is 
necessary, as small plants make but litte show unless planted very close together. 1 
The second week in May in the Eastern and Middle States will be early enough | 
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Nj for pk enting them out. A situation wiles: a south wall, where the soil is lied 

rocky than otherwise, or upon rock work having a full south aspect, should be | 
selected; in such a situation they will flower most profusely, producing a most 

beautiful effect. In planting out, the balls of earth should be kept entire; put 
them about one foot apart in a compost of fresh sandy loam enriched with well- | 
rotted cow-dung, with a good addition of old lime and coarse sand, well i incorpor- | 
ated with the sll At the time of planting they should have the benefit of a good 
watering, which in very dry weather should be attended to through the summer. 
| The flowers only expand when the sun is upon them, so that it is quite requisite 
| to have them grown in situations possessing such advantages. Upon the approach 
iS frost the plants should be taken up and re-potted, placing them in the green-house 
for the winter, during which time they should have but a scanty supply of water, 
and never become saturated at the roots; just as much as will moisten all the soil 
in the pot once a week or ten days under ordinary circumstances will be sufficient. 
| They are very easily raised from cuttings, during the month of October, taken 
from ripened wood, and planted in sandy soil, and kept in a dry state until they 
are considerably wilted, when water should be administered quite freely, when they 
will revive and immediately take root. Afterwards they may be potted in soil as 
above recommended for planting in the borders, placed in the green-house, where 
in eighteen months they will make fine plants for planting out in the flower 
garden. 


} 


The Mesembryanthemum, or “ Fig Marigold,” is a very extensive genus, con- 
taining upwards of four hundred species and varieties, and, with the exception of 
about six from New Zealand and one from Greece, are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. In this country, properly cared for, they would, during the sum- 
mer months, form one of the most attractive and beautiful objects upon the flower | | 
garden, the Verbena not excepted. | 


[We are glad to see that Mr. Barker has taken up some of our old but too 
much neglected plants. We hope he will continue the subject, for there are others 
that have been too much overlooked.—Eb. ] 


| 
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ANOTHER DAY’S RIDE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ovr first day’s ride left us at night at Poughkeepsie, thoroughly fatigued. 

; We propose to give an account of our second day’s run, for that is about the only 
word that will give a proper idea of the celerity with which we moved. After 

an early breakfast we called upon Mrs. Thompson, one of our “ parishioners.” 

Her place is a little removed from the heart of the city, and is pleasantly locat- 

|| ed. It is not large, but contains a number of choice things, and is neatly kept, 
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all the voitane being directed or performed by Mrs, Thompson herself She 
laid out and superintended the formation of the walks, the planting of the trees 
and shrubs, and, in short, the whole formation of the grounds, and they would do 
no discredit to a professional gardener. She had the best bed of Verbenas that 
we have seen during the season ; she had also a fine bed of Scarlet Geraniums, 
propagated by her own hand, and of course every one took root ; we should like 
to see a Scarlet Geranium that would not gladly root when prepared by such deli. 
cate hands. We were pleased to see here the new Pinks, the Double Zinnia, and 
other novelties, presenting, as they did, evidence that the lady was fully up with | 
the progress of the age in such matters. Women have always been famous for 
making feather-beds ; Mrs. Thompson has demonstrated that she can make, with | 
equal skill, a flower-bed. Women, too (at least some of them,) have been noted 
for their skill in the use of the broomstick ; Mrs. Thompson has made a new and | 
beautiful application of this peculiar weapon; all her flower-beds were marked 
out with a broomstick ! and we are compelled to say, that we have seen others | 
of more pretension not half as well done. We thought our companion looked a | 
little peculiar at this announcement; we shall not be surprised to have from him 
an article on the “ Geometry of the Broomstick.” After examining the flower- 
beds, the nice little piece of lawn, the fine shrubbery, the Grape-vines, the vege- 
table garden, etc., and a few moments’ rest in the house, we took our departure, | 
very much pleased with what we had seen, and mentally concluding that Mrs. | 
Thompson, as a successful lady-amateur, was a much more useful member of | 
society than a great many others. There is scarcely any thing wanting at her | 
place, except a little grapery, which she expressed a desire to have, and which we | 
trust her husband will soon build for her. 

Our next visit was to Mr. Hooker’s. This place is shut out from the road in | 
rather an exclusive manner, and the passer-by gets no idea of the beauty within. 
The place is situated on a hill-side, and presents some very good terracing. The {| 
carriage-drive is lined with a neatly-kept Arbor Vite hedge. There is a pretty i| 
little pond, with a big boat in it, which makes the pond look smaller than it 
really is. There is also a fine course for the children to exercise on horseback, 
which we consider a valuable feature of the place. There is a good grapery and | 
green-house, fine trees and shrubbery, some nice lawn, rather too much winding | 
walk, and a pretty little je¢ d’eau. The whole place is well kept, and affords the 
visitor much gratification. 

The sun was now getting up, and the heat, if possible, more intense than on 
the day preceding. It became -necessary, therefore, to map out our work, and 
nurse our strength as much as possible. We were greatly assisted in this by Mr. | 
Haggerty, on whom we next called. His city place is on the main street, and is 
the only green spot in it. The nursery is situated some three miles from the | 
city; it is young, but indicates a judicious beginning, and the impression pro- 
duced is, that Mr. Haggerty is doing a good business, which we are glad to learn 
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is the fact. We next drove to Springside, Mr. Haggerty accompanying us. 
Springside is the country-seat of M. Vassar, Esq., well-known for his wealth and 
benevolence. It has never been occupied by him, a circumstance which, on many 
accounts, is very much to be regretted, the absence of a dwelling with its owner 
producing sad violence to the associations naturally looked for in a place like 
this. At the entrance a grotesque stone statuette meets the eye; we saw many 
others in the same style around the superintendent’s cottage ; and they produced 
a peculiarly unpleasant impression, which we have been unable to get rid of. We 
could wish them well out of the way, as having no business amid such scenes as 
these. We proceeded up the drive to the poultry-yard and deer-park. The 
birds and animals constitute one of the most interesting features of the place. 
The poultry-yard and houses are the most extensive and perfect things of the 
kind that we have seen. We missed Mr. Bement here, but could see a good 
deal of his handiwork. The pigeons and domestic poultry are in great variety, 
embracing all the most valuable and beautiful kinds. The deer and their young, 
some being only three weeks old, had mostly sought shelter from the scorching 
heat. They were beautiful creatures, but the gazelles were the most beautiful of 
all. They are small, delicately and gracefully formed, and have eyes of great 
brilliancy. With curiosity only half satisfied, we passed to the apiary or bee- 
house, a structure of some size, and well stocked. Leaving this, we passed 
through the grounds by the gardener’s cottage, with those horrid statuettes mak- 
ing faces at us, and continued on through some fine Hemlock hedges and a piece 
of wood, to the spring which gives name to the place. We noticed in the hedge, 
that here and there a Hemlock had died out, and been replaced by an Arbor 
Vite : this, of course, produced a bad effect; they ought to be removed even 
now. In the wood we passed a spot of peculiar wildness, with some fine old 
moss-covered rocks and stones, which some thoughtless visitor has marred by 
daubing them with paint. At the spring, which is arched over and well pre- 
served, we quenched our thirst, and hastened along. Soon we came to an open 
piece of lawn, with a marble fountain, surrounded with vases and flower-beds. 
The fountain itself is a beautiful work, but the effect would be immensely en- 
hanced if the surroundings were removed. The vases might very well be 
retained, but the flower-beds, situated as they are, destroy the simple beauty 
| which alone can harmonize with a structure like this. Even beautiful things like 
flowers have their appropriate place. 

But let us hasten on to the graperies and green-house. It was hot enough out- 
side, without going under glass, but we ventured in. The promise was better out- 
side than in, Spider and thrip had mastered the gardener in a moment of neglect, 
and told their own tale. The seething heat seemed enough to make that tale a short 
one. It was intolerable, the thermometer being above 170°. We were melting 
down, and made a rush for the outer air, the perspiration streaming at every 
pore. It was some time before we could draw a free breath. We would have 
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undertaken to subdue the whole Southern rebellion in twenty minutes in that 
house. We thought it might be a good place for Satan to grow grapes in, 
but not for us. We hastened back through the large vegetable-garden to our 
carriage, stopping for a moment to take a last look at the gazelles. 
Springside is a place of considerable size, with a diversified surface of hill 
and valley, a good deal of large native wood, some fine introduced trees and 
shrubs, long drives and walks, and many objects to interest the visitor. It 
is manifest to every body that a great deal of money has been expended in 
beautifying it. We were somewhat disappointed, however, in our visit, not 
altogether because some portions of the grounds were not treated as we could 
have wished, but we can not forget the peculiar sensation produced on being 
| told that Mr. Vassar does not live on the place during any portion of the year. 
It seems such a pity that so much natural beauty should in a manner be 
lost, because of the absence of the owner. The air of hospitality which is 
naturally looked for can not, of course, be present under such circumstances, 
This seems to be the great need of Springside. 


Our next point was the graperies of Messrs. Kettell and Haggerty. These | 
| oceupy, we believe, some seven hundred feet of glass. They were built for work, || 
and not ornament, and are consequently plain. They are mostly forcing-houses, 
| In front of one of them is a long frame, heated with water, in which Strawberries 


are forced. The kinds of Grapes grown are chiefly Black Hamburgh and Muscat 
of Alexandria. The enterprise, thus far, we were informed, has been remunerative, 

though some time was lost at the beginning in consequence of being deceived in | 
| the purchase of vines. We were much pleased with the condition of the vines, 
and have no doubt the houses will pay as long as they are as well kept as they 
are at present. Grape-growing is a success here, and the enterprising proprie- 
| tors deserve it all, and more. Taking a few pounds of Grapes for a “lunch,” we 
pushed on a couple of miles to the Female College, the beneficent enterprise of || 
Mr. Vassar. Just as we arrived there, a little shower came up, which served 
for a few moments to cool the heated air. Being introduced to the architect and 
| superintendent, and informing him of our haste, he very kindly put up an um- 
brella, and showed us what had been done. He also laid the plans of the build- 
ing before us, and gave us every needed explanation, of which we took notes. 
These must form a separate article. Suffice it to say at present, that the build- 
ing will be vast in all its proportions, with every accessory that can be desired. || 
The grounds are two hundred acres in extent, are finely located, and command | 
an inexhaustible supply of water. All this land, and all the buildings to be put 
upon it, with their endowments, are the free-will offering of Mr. Vassar to 
the cause of female education. Wiser than most of his day and generation, he 
|| has determined to see, in his own life-time, that his benevolence is not wasted by 
| improvident hands. He is building a monument that the best of men might be 
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proud of. ‘Childless himself, thousands , shall yet call him father. We trust he | 
may live to see this work fully completed. 

Our allotted time was up, and we hastened to the railroad dépét, where we | 


|| parted with Mr. Haggerty, with warm thanks for his attentions. Our destina- | 
|| tion was Fishkill, where we soon arrived; but this article is already so long that 


we must defer our visits here till our next. 


NEW JAPANESE PLANTS. 


Mr. Fortune has recently sent home from Japan a collection of plants, which | 


| were shown at the late exhibition of the London Horticultural Society. The fol- | 


lowing account of them is taken from the “ Proceedings of the Royal Horticultu- | 
ral Society,” as published in the Gardener’s Chronicle : 
There was on this occasion produced a very interesting and valuable collection | 


|| of plants, sent from Japan by Mr. R. Fortune. These were exhibited by Mr. Stan- | 
'| dish, F.R.H.S., to whose care they were confided ; and though only a few days re- | 
moved from on board ship, they were in the most perfect health. With reference 


to the hardiness of these plants, Mr. Standish stated that the Sciadopitys verticil- 


|| lata, all the Retinosporas, Thujopsis dolabrata, and the different forms of Osman- | 
|| thus, were natives of the hills near Yeddo, and consequently would be remark- | 
1 ably hardy ; as a proof of which he mentioned that Mr. Barron had the Thujopsis | 
|| standing in the open ground last winter, without the slightest injury from frost, | 


though the serious amount of destruction among evergreen shrubs and trees, 
caused by the past winter, around Derby and Nottingham, and indeed almost 
every where in the middle counties, is well known. This collection of Mr. For- 
tune’s Japanese plants had already been exhibited at the Féte on the 5th of June, 


|| and the more important of them had on that occasion received awards. These | 


later, which were now necessarily passed over as having been already judged by 


|| the Society, consisted of the following, namely : 


Retinospora obtusa.—A fine evergreen tree of the Arbor Vite race, forming, ac- 


|| cording to Siebold, a straight bole 60 to 80 feet high. Of this, a nice little | 


bushy specimen was shown. It had flat, flabellate, dark green spray, which, from | 
the small size of its scale-like foliage, had a good deal of general resemblance to | 
some of the smaller circinate species of Selaginella. There were both green-leaved 
and variegated-leaved forms, the latter being blotched with white; and of these 


|| the green-leaved or typical form had received a Silver Banksian Medal, and the | 
|| Variegated-leaved form (R. obtusa variegata) a Certificate of Merit. 
Retinospora lycopodioides.—Under this provisional name was included, on June | 
|| 5,in the miscellaneous portion of the group, a rather pretty looking plant, (others of | 
Which, shown by Mr. Veitch as Cryptomeria sp., had reeeived a Certificate of 


Merit.) It is apparently a plant of spreading growth, with the branches terete ‘a 
‘ 
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leafy all round: distinguishable, therefore, from the Retinospora and Thujopsis, | 
already mentioned, by a feature analogous to the difference which exists between || 
the true species of Lycopodium and those now referred to Selaginella. The leaves || 
of this plant are small obtuse green scales, which produce a kind of papillate ap. 
pearance on the branches. 

Retinospora argentea.—Another provisional name for a plant with densely |! 
glaucous or silvery spray, which color was especially marked on the lower surface. 
The plant was not enough developed to show its true character. 

Sciadopitys verticillata—One of the finest Conifers of Japan, or, after Deo. || 
dar, of all Asia. Mr. Standish exhibited two nice bushy young plants in per- 
fect health, a foot high, showing the aspect presented by the long linear blunt || 
ended foliage, and also its peculiar whorled arrangement. Some of the older 
leaves on these young specimens measured three inches in length. This had re- 
ceived a Silver Knightian Medal at the exhibition on June 5th. 

Thujopsis dolabrata variegata.—This is a fine variegated variety of Thujopsis | 
dolabrata, apparently of a lax and spreading habit, the branches flattened and 
glaucous beneath, very much resembling those of some of the free-growing kinds 
of Selaginella, This variety differed from the ordinary form in having its twigs | 
freely blotched with white, producing a pretty and well-marked variegation. It had 
obtained a Silver Banksian Medal at the great exhibition already alluded to. | 

Podocarpus variegatus.—A dense growing little bushy shrub, thickly clothed 
with short broad ovate shining leaves, variously striped with white. It wasa neat || 
looking plant, and had received a Certificate of Merit on June 5th. 

Podocarpus microphyllus variegatus—This had the leaves linear-lanceolate, and 
sparingly striped. 

Taxus longifolia.—A provisional name for a long linear-leaved shrub or tree, 
which, if hardy, will prove a very handsome plant. This plant was, however, quite 
small. 

Bambusa variegata,—A_ prettytufted, stripe-leaved Grass, apparently dwarf, and 
perhaps useful in formal gardens. This had already received a Certificate of Merit. | 

Aucuba japonica.—Of this species, which is familiar in English gardens in the } 
variegated state, there was included in this fine collection the original or green- 
leaved state, both male and female plants ; the latter bore orange-colored, oblong: || 
ovate berries, about the size of the pomes of the large-fruited species of Crataegus. || 
It had on a previous occasion obtained a Certificate of Merit. 

Eurya sp.—This was distinguished as a “ broad-leaved Eurya;” it has moder- || 
ate-sized, elegantly-acuminated, Camellia-like foliage, broadly margined, and more || 
or less blotched inwards with white, and the young foliage comes out stained with 
a fiery orange-color, which gives the plant a bright, extremely interesting, and || 
showy character. It received a First-class Certificate. 

Raphis flabellata variegata.—Of this well-known elegant dwarf Palm, the pres- 
ent form had the leaves striped with more or less white. 
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Gardenia radicans fol. variegatus.—A beautiful little green-house shrub, with 
long narrow leaves edged with white, and bearing the well-known fragrant flowers 
of this species. The plant has been previously exhibited before the Committee 
by Messrs. Veitch & Son. 

Daphne variegata, with the leaves narrowly edged with white. It was distinct 
from the plants already in cultivation, but was not sufficiently developed. 

Eleagnus japonicus variegatus had the leaves neatly edged with cream-color. 

Thea viridis variegata.—The Tea plant, with variegated leaves. 

Buzxus obcordata variegata.—A very pretty little variegated Box tree, with re- 
markably short, obtuse, sometimes retuse or obcordate, leaves, of about half an 
| inch in diameter. 

Euonymus variegatus.—Something like E. japonicus, but with smaller leaves, 
having a broad central yellowish blotch. 

Illicium variegatum.—A neat-looking plant, probably referrible to I. anisatum. 
It had gray marble leaves, slightly edged with white, and was commended as a 
pretty variegated shrub. 

Osmanthus aquifolius variegatus nanus.—A nice-looking Oleaceous shrub, with 
neat flat, Holly-like, sharply-toothed or sinuately-spinose leaves, margined and 
marbled with creamy white. The leaves were small, and the plant of dwarf, twiggy 
growth, It was awarded a First-class Certificate. There was in the collection an 
Osmathus aquifolius variegatus of larger growth, and with larger and broader 
leaves, scarcely Jess effective; and also, the typical green-leaved form of the 
species. 








BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular Conversational Meeting was held at the Atheneum on Tuesday 
evening, August 20th. The attendance, especially of ladies, was large, and the 
display of flowers remarkably good. Mr. Bridgeman, of New York, presented a 
collection of eleven kinds of Caladium, and about a hundred varieties of Gladioli, 
making a very brilliant show. Mr. Humphreys, of Brooklyn, presented a fine 
collection of cut flowers and plants in pots. Mr. Fuller, of Brooklyn, presented 
choice Gladioli, Mr, Weir, of Bay Ridge, presented cut flowers and bouquets. 
Messrs. Dailledouze and Zeller presented very choice cut Roses; and several 
others had cut flowers. Mr. Mead occupied a few moments in explaining the 
characteristics and beauties of the flowers on the table, and commending the spi- 
rit of the exhibitors in affording those present so much enjoyment. The appoint- 
ed subject of diseussion, “ Bulbs and their Culture,” was then taken up, and de- 
bated by Messrs. Mead, Bridgeman, Fuller, Pardee, Brophy, and others. We 
have unfortunately lost our notes of this discussion. We could give the sub- 


stance of our own remarks, but prefer not to do so while unable to present the 
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remarks of others. Suffice it to say, that the speakers gave those present a good 
deal of valuable information on the subject of bulbs and their cultivation, and | 
were listened to attentively. The whole proceedings were very interesting. The 
subject of “The Grape, and its Culture,” was set apart for the next meeting, and || 
the Society adjourned. 
The last Conversational Meeting was held at the Atheneum on Tuesday even. || 
ing, September 3d. The weather was very stormy, which prevented the presence || 
of the ladies ; but the male attendance was good, and among them some of our || 
most noted horticulturists. We noticed Dr. Grant of Iona, Dr. Houghton of Phila- || 
delphia, Mr. Barnard of Boston, Mr. Fitch of the Agriculturist, Mr. Pardee, and 


many others. As usual, there were a number of fine plants and flowers on the || 
table. 


| 
Mr. Bridgeman, of New York, exhibited finely-grown grape vines in pots, in excel- | 
lent condition for a crop next season. He had also 65 varieties of choice Gladioli, | 
to which he has devoted much attention. Mr. Burgess, of East New York, exhib- 


| 
| 


ited a seedling Dahlia, a seedling Rose, and a seedling Phlox, all of them meri- 
torious. He is noted as a seedling raiser. He also showed Daphne cneorum, 
which we again commend to every body. Mr. Messelberg, gardener to James 
Barnes, Esq., of Williamsburgh, exhibited fine Asters and some superb Balsams. 
Mr. Chorlton, of New Brighton, sent in a basket of large and handsome Pears, || 
and flowers of the Peristeria alata. Mr.jHumphries exhibited two baskets of | 
flowers, more tasteful than usual, made in accordance with our suggestions at the 
last meeting. One of the members whose name we forget, placed on the table || 
a Stapelia in bloom. This singular flower was new to many, and excited a good | 
deal of attention. 

The following account of what was said has been furnished by a friend. 

A general lecture by Mr. Mead on the subjects before him on the table, in whieh 
he pointed out the peculiarities of different flowers, and in what consisted their 
particular beauties, improvements, and defects, was listened to with marked atten- | 
tion, and opened the way for the general introduction of the subject of the even- | 
ing, “ Tue Cortrvation or tur Grape.” This Mr. Mead proposed should be taken 
up in a systematic manner, commencing with the preparation of the soil, manner 
and time of planting, varieties, pruning, etc. He alluded to the great impor- | 
tance of its culture, and the necessity of accurate information in regard to it, stat- || 
ing the facility with which ladies might engage in its culture, and quoting an exam. || 
ple of a lady in Poughkeepsie, who, besides having one of the best managed and | 
most tastefully arranged flower gardens on the Hudson, has found time to grow | 
successfully many of the finer varieties of out-door grapes. Mr. Mead then intro- || 
duced Dr. Grant, of Jona. Dr, Grant wished to postpone his remarks to a future | 
occasion, having come there to get information, and begged to be excused. Dr. || 
Ifoughton, of Philadelphia, then being called on, spoke of the culture of the Vine || 


in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, giving a very discouraging account of his ex- ] 
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| periment with ennteies vines. The Cunete he said, can not be > en aii 
jn rare instances, and they are not able to grow the Isabella, so that it becomes 
either a pleasant or healthful fruit to eat. Had an acre and a half of vineyard 
now three years old, and no fruit; would be glad to know that the native grapes 
|| could be grown with profit, and would take a great deal of trouble to visit any 
'| one in the neighborhood of Philadelphia who is growing out-door grapes success- 
'| fully. His objections, he said,were based upon practical experience. He had not yet 
|| given the Delaware, Diana, or others of the new varieties, a fair trial. The Dela- 
ware he considered too small. The foreign varieties he had cultivated under glass 
with very great success, and considered them superior to the native grape. They 
|| were grapes that any one might eat without injury. In city yards the native 
|| grapes are grown successfully, and are considered desirable by those who are not 
|| in the habit of eating Black Hamburghs and Muscats of Alexandria. He said a 
good grapery can be built and planted for $700, 15 feet wide and 100 feet long, 
and that those present could estimate how much money would be ‘required to pre- 
pare an acre of ground for a vineyard. In a grapery one has less enemies to 
|| contend with. Early frost, the black beetle, mildew,fete., could be avoided under 
|| glass. He wished to know, before sitting down, if any one could tell him the best 
time for transplanting Diana vines three years old, and if it would do before 
the leaves fall, quoting the practice of European gardeners of raising their vines, 
|| renewing their borders, and returning them without draw-back, the fruit being 
full and fine the following year. 

Mr. Mead stated, in reply to Dr. Houghton, that before the leaves fall would be 
the very worst time for transplanting any thing, and that what might be done 
safely in the moist climate of England and the continent, would be fatal in our 
dry climate. In regard to Grapes, he did not think it fair to draw comparisons 
| | between those that had been perfected by centuries of cultivation and those that had 

only been known 30 to 50 years; he thought that when our native varieties had been 
| cultivated as long as those of Earope, they would be equally fine. He stated that 
|| the rot had affected the Catawba to such an extent that it was not now deemed 
|| a safe grape to cultivate. The foreign vine can not be grown in the open air, and 

the construction of glass houses is not within the means of every one; the 
popular demand is for an out-door grape, and he believed want of success with 
| Dr. Houghton was to some extent due to the varieties he named, but more par- 
ticularly to his manner of cultivation. That grapes can be grown in this country, 
and profitably, has long since been settled beyond all question. In regard to the 
size of the Delaware, to which Dr. Houghton objected, Mr. Mead stated, that we 
do not yet know its capabilities; it was increasing in size every year. He had 
seen bunches this season that would weigh half a pound each, and a few that 
would weigh three quarters of a pound, with berries nearly or quite as large as the 

Diana, He had no doubt that it was one of the most productive grapes in cul- 

tivation; it only wanted time and age to recover from the effects of too persis- 
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CAMELLIA A. J, DOWNING. 


tent propagation. He stated further, that if the Doctor would take the same 
care and trouble in preparing his native vines that he took with his foreign vines, || 
he would get fruit from them just as soon. | 

Mr. Pardee said that he had never known the Catawbas to fail a single year 
grown as he grows them. Stated that he had taken a premium for Catawba for 
six successive years at one of our prominent agricultural fairs; had visited vine. 
yards for which $800 per acre had been offered for the produce of a single year, 
He thought that Dr. Houghton had painted too dark a picture. 

Mr. Brophy thought that grapes under glass were more profitable than those 
grown in the open air, and considered the foreign grape as most superior ; thought 
there was nothing like them for the dessert or the sick room, and that they could 
be grown under glass in any of our city yards. 

Mr. Bridgeman remarked that the culture of the foreign vine could only be || 
attempted by the few, while the native vine could be cultivated by every labor. 
ing man. 

Mr. Mead took up one of Mr. Bridgeman’s pot plants, and explained how he 
stopped vines to produce a larger cane, after which the society adjourned. 

This closed the most interesting meeting of the season, The fall exhibition 
taking place from the 18th to the 20th of September, the next conversational 
meeting will be held the first Tuesday evening in October, when the subject of 
Grape growing will be continued. 
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CAMELLIA A. J. DOWNING. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


In our description of the Camellia Spiralis rubra we stated that we had a plate 
of another of Mr. Becar’s seedlings, to which he had given the name of Mr. Down- 
ing. Mr. Becar’s purpose was to sell the plants by subscription, and devote the 
proceeds to the erection of a monument to Mr. Downing’s memory. Mr. Becar 
unfortunately died before this praiseworthy purpose was fulfilled, and the project 
died with him. This, undoubtedly, is by far the best of Mr. Becar’s seedlings, 
and one of the very finest Camellias in cultivation. The flower is large and full ; 
the form is beautiful; and the color of a rich glowing rose, exquisitely shaded off 
to a silvery rose at the edge of the petals, this shading constituting a feature 
whereby this Camellia may be distinguished from others of similar color. The 
foliage and habit are good. It.is worthy of a place in the choicest collections. 
Our drawing was made by a young son of Mr. Chorlton, of Staten Island, and is 
very creditable to him. He possesses a talent for drawing which he should cul- 
tivate assiduously. Our colorist, we find, has been unable to show the proper 
tint, in consequence of the blending of the printer’s ink. 
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LOW TREES VERSUS HIGH ONES. 
BY WILLIAM BACON, RICHMOND, MASS. 


Ix years gone by, as the remaining trees in old orchards show, there was 
an almost universal practice of throwing the tree-tops high into the air; first, 
| by allowing the trunks to arise some six or seven feet before they throw out 
| branches; and, second, by pruning the branches near the trunk, leaving merely 
a tuft of limbs at the extremities of these naked arms. These outside tree- 
heads, formed on branches that had the appearance of artificial trees thrown 
out from the trunk, of course receded further from the main body of the tree 
each year. 

The disadvantages of this way of growing trees are, their greater liability 

to be shaken and broken by high winds; the longer the lever, the greater the 
power in raising heavy bodies; the further the heavy tree-top is removed from 
the earth, the more power the winds will exert to overturn a tree. Then the 
| branches are more liable to be broken by the weight of top being far removed 
from the trunk, or, if not directly broken, they are severely twisted, and thus 
| made unhealthy, which, in due time, insures their decay. 
The fruit on such trees is much more liable to be prematurely blown off 
| by high winds; they are gathered with much more difficulty when mature. 
If the tree is shaken, as is still the custom with many, it is sadly bruised by 
the fall from these high tree-tops; and if picked off, the danger to life and 
limb in the operation is increased in a greater ratio than the increasing dis- 
tance from the ground. 

But there is yet another objection to this method of tree-forming, fully equal 
| to, if not greater than, all others. Sap is the life of the tree, and the excess 
of sap goes to perfect the fruit. The longer the trunk and branches of the 
| tree, the more of this must go to support the wood; the more the small 
branches are thrown into tufts at the extremities of large limbs, the fewer 
will be the leaves to elaborate sap for the nourishment of the tree, and per- 
fection of fruit ; consequently, a feeble tree and small and inferior fruit will, in 
the end, be the result of the miserable system. 

By the above noted system of tree-growing, they are more exposed to the rav- 
ages of insects, The more bare wood, and greater exposure of it to atmospheric 
changes, the feebler the tree, and more subject to attacks, not only of the hosts 
| of animal depredators that feast most greedily upon such trées ; lichens gather on 
them more readily, and feed on their very vitals. Any one must know that these 
evils can not be so readily contended with on a high, ill-shapen tree as when near 
the surface ; so that, besides the increased amount of danger from the evils allud- 
ed to, the difficulty of obviating them is so much increased that, in a sort of indo- 
lent discouragement, they are neglected, and old, moss-covered, worm-webbed, 











insect-bored trees in a few ye trees in a few years take the place of ‘the place of what may now b may now be @ young, 
thrifty, and promising orchard. 

When Nature raises trees, she does it on her own economical plan—one best 
calculated to give health and long life to her subject. In the forest we see trees 
shoot up their tall, mast-like trunks with a few branches at their extremities. Such || 
trees are protected by surrounding trees while the forest remains ; but remove the 
burden of timber, and how the remaining trees are rocked and shaken by the || 
wind! How often their beautiful heads are decapitated by the raging storm! || 
Who ever saw such trees on the border of a wood lot, or standing in isolated po- || 
sitions about fields? Such trees, if on the border of woodlands, throw out 
branches near the ground, to shield the body of the tree from storms and sun- 
beams. And the specimen of unrivalled symmetry in the field—how low its || 
branches, and how beautifully it throws its long arms abroad! Yet these arms | 
are not the naked ones that invite disease, but all along their length they throw 
out little branches, from each of which a clump of leaves appear to aid in furnish. | 
ing the tree with healthy life-blood. If these branches become too numerous, or 
if the weaker interfere with the stronger, nature prunes and casts off what is super- 
fluous, 

But to our fruit-trees. The best specimen of an Apple-tree we ever saw made 
its head so near the ground that a person can without difficulty step into the 
lower branches, and these branches spread so low that the fruit can be gathered || 
without difficulty by a person standing on the ground. They are long branches, 
and the top of the tree forms a symmetrical hemisphere. Neither the axe .nor 
the saw has been accessory to forming that tree-head. The hand and the pruning- 
knife directed the first starting of these branches, and here they stopped, unless | 
two combatant branches so interfered with each other’s rights that one of them 
must be removed. This tree-top is so dense and so wide, that the hot midsum. 
mer sun can not send his fiery rays to scorch the unprotected part of the tree. 
They fall upon its leafy head, and the warm atmosphere is diffused along the 
trunk and among the branches. No insects have ever disturbed the tree, unless it 
were some straggling worm that so far forgot the rules of propriety and honor 
as to commence its web among its branches. And, what is far better, it has 
never failed of a crop since it commenced bearing. 

Low trees come into leaf, flower, etc., earlier than tall ones. A Pear-tree 
seven feet high had branches within a foot of the surface of the ground. The 
lowest branches were in full leaf before the buds on the top of the tree had devel- 
oped the color of the leaf. And a Plum-tree, with branches near the ground, 
gave blossoms on the lower branches from a week to ten days earlier than they 
appeared in the upper part of the tree. Let the difference continue in the same 
ratio through the season, and many of our fruits would be raised in much higher 
perfection than they now are. 

We have no doubt but many of our old orchards have been injured more by 
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injudicious over-pruning than in any other way. Tree-pruning was almost a 
‘mania. It must be done every spring. This lower limb must be taken off, and 
that branch pruned as far out as the operator dared to venture, and could reach 
with the destructive axe. Such a system of tree-torturing and tree-mutilating 
could not be otherwise than destructive. 


[Here are important truths, forcibly put. There is one point that we should 
have made stronger, and that is, that low-branched trees come into bearing at an 
earlier age than others. We think there can be no doubt at all about this; it 
ought, therefore, in connection with other manifest advantages, to determine our 
treatment of fruit-trees. We commend Mr. Bacon’s remarks to serious con- 
sideration.—Eb. } 


HOW TO MAKE ACCURATE OUTLINES OF FRUIT. 
BY COGNOSCO. 


'| Now that the pears and apples of the later and more valuable varieties are 
| ripening, | wish to suggest to all cultivators desiring to preserve of accurate out- 
lines of their fruit for future reference or comparison, a plan, although by no means 
new, yet not very generally known or practiced. 

In the first place, have prepared a neat book of clean white paper; drawing 
| paper would be preferable, if you should wish to have them shaded at a future 
time ; but fair writing paper not ruled will answer a good purpose. Now take 
your pear, and divide it equally through the greatest diameter, taking care, also, 
to divide the stem with it; then lay it flat upon a loose sheet of glazed paper, 
and with a black lead pencil draw its outline by running it around the pear. You 
will then have an accurate representation, but the juice of the fruit has soiled the 
paper; and although your outline is perfect, yet there is nothing neat about it. 
To obviate this difficulty, it is necessary to transfer it from the loose sheet of 
paper to the book. It is done in this manner: remove the juice by soaking it up 
with blotting paper before it has had time to strike through the glazing, and dampen 
the body of the paper; then take the original outline, and lay it on the book 
in the place on which you wish to have it transferred; place between the two a 
sheet of transfer paper, and by passing again over the outline with a fine point 
you will have an exact duplicate, neat and clean, upon your book. The core, seed 
vessels, etc., can be transferred in the same manner, by laying a piece of tracing 
| paper upon the flat side of the cut fruit, and witha fine brush tracing around them- 
and then by the former process transferring it to the outline already prepared, the 
transparent tracing paper enabling one to fit each outline to the other. When one 
becomes a little expert at it, the whole tracing may be made from the fruit, but 
it would be better to stretch the tracing paper on a frame, then place it as near the 
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fruit as possible without touching it, and make the tracing with a fine brush and 
India ink, this requiring no pressure on the paper, as in using a lead pencil, 
We have seen outlines made from the fruit on common brown paper ; this readily 
absorbs the juice, and in drying, the outline becomes somewhat distorted, and is 
always more or less discolored. Exterior peculiarities may be added with a lead | 
pencil, and weight, color, and time of ripening, in fact, the whole history, should 
be carefully written out beneath, Those who are experimenting in fruit culture 
should devote several pages to each variety, that they may thus be able to com. 
pare the results of different years. 

It must be borne in mind that a sectional outline thus made appears less in size | 
than the real fruit, although in reality it is the exact size. When it is desirable 
to show the apparent size of the original, a finished drawing should be made from 
the same outline. Shadow gives the appearance of rotundity, and thus apparent. 
ly increases the size; this last is, however, artistic, while the other can be done by 
any one possessing a medium amount of intelligence. 

Duplicate outlines can be made on tracing paper, and transferred to letter sheets 
if one should wish to mail them to friends. 

Transfer paper comes in a package of four sheets, green, blue, black, and red, or 
four sheets of a single color, for twenty-five cents, and may be had at almost any 
stationer’s. Tracing paper is sold at six cents asheet Fifty cents’ worth of the || 
two will last any one almost a lifetime. 

Leaves of almost every description can be beautifully transferred to the most || 
delicate fibre, by laying them on the green transfer paper, and rubbing them with 
an ivory paper folder, so that each part comes in contact with the paper ; then | 
place them on clean white paper, and repeat the same process. It is often desir- | 
able to preserve fac-similes of the leaves of fruit trees, grape vines, ete. 








[The above will, we think, be interesting to a great many of our readers, Out || 
line drawings of fruit are usually made directly in the book, without the use of |, 
transfer paper ; but this soils the book, however carefully done. Where transfer || 
paper can not be had, let the specimen dry for a few moments after being cut, and || 
greater neatness will be obtained. Where it is intended to shade the drawing, two || 
outlines must be transferred to the book, one with the core and the other without ; | 
it is only the latter that can be shaded. There should also be an outline of the || 
fruit in its least diameter. There is nothing, however, equal to a good portrait of |, 
fruit ; but there is not half a dozen persons in the whole country who can make a 
good one.—Eb. | | 
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HERBACEOUS GRAFTING, 


TSCHUODY’S GRAFT, OR HERBACEOUS GRAFTING. 
BY CHARLES MORE, YORKVILLE, N. Y. 


Tuts mode of grafting (the greffe herbacée of the French) was known and 
practiced in the time of the renaisance ; it was then forgotten or lost, and after. 
ward, in the beginning of the present century, rediscovered by Baron Tschuody, 
and by him made public. 

This mode of grafting belongs to the section of cleft grafting, the only differ- 
ence between this and cleft grafting consisting in the one being performed on hard 
wood and the other on young or soft wood. In the spring, as soon as the young 
shoots have made about two-thirds of their growth, and can be broken like a piece 
of glass, is the time to. perform the operation. The top of the plant to be grafted 


|| must be broken, not cut ; this indicates just where the part of the shoot is fit to be 
|| grafted. In alternate leafed plants, the stock should be split about one inch below the 


third leaf; the graft must be cut in the shape of a wedge, and the top of the cut put 
just opposite the second leaf, and tied carefully with a piece of bast matting. A 
cone of paper is then put over the whole, to protect the graft from the sun and 
rain. If the plants operated on are in pots, it will be best to put them in a frame, 


|| well sheltered from the sun. In about two weeks the papers should be opened at 
|| the top, and from time to time light and air admitted, to harden them off gradual- 


ly. The papers may be taken away immediately after the ligatures are loosened, 


|| and the two portions of the stock above the graft severed at once. 


In this way Tomatoes have been grafted upon Potatoes, Melons upon Cucum- 





|| bers, Globe Artichoke upon Carduus lanceolatus, etc. I have myself grafted 


|| many thousands of hardy Azaleas upon Azalea Pontica with perfect success. 
|| All the Pines can be grafted in this way with wonderful success. M. Bois- 





divers, late conservateur of the forest of Fontainebleau, had many thousand 


|| Pine trees grafted every year in this way. The soil of the forest is a very poor 
|| One, consisting in great part of white sand, in which only a few dwarf trees and heath 
|| grow. The only kind of pine that will succeed in such a place is the Pinus 
|| sylvestris ; all the other kinds, more valuable for their timber, can not be raised, in 
|| consequence of the aridity of the soil. Attempts made by him to graft the more 


useful kinds on the Pinus sylvestris were eminently successful. 


[The above, though not new to some of our readers, presents some interesting 
facts. The grafting of herbaceous plants would afford the amateur both instruc- 
tion and amusement; and the grafting of the young shoots of the Pine, ete., 
might no doubt be more generally practiced by nurserymen and others with 


| decided advantage. What is here said of the Tomato, Azalea, etc., will apply 
| equally to the Pelargonium and similar plants.—Eb.] 
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A Carerpittar Piacue.—The following is taken from the Free Press of Lon. 
don, Canada West: “ Allow me to note that Tuesday and Wednesday of this 


week was a continuation of heavy rains and murky weather, impeding the im. 


portant operations of the husbandman. On Thursday it cleared off, and Mr, 
Butt discovered, on one of his farms in Southwold, millions (or innumerable even 
on a square rod) of caterpillars on his Barley field. To-day I accompanied him 


over two fields of Barley, one of Oats, and two of spring Wheat, which are actu. |) 
ally alive on the ground, stem, straw, and a few remaining heads; they are de. | 
vouring all before them, cutting the leaves and heads off every stalk they climb, | 
[ never saw so much destruction in a short period, not even excepting the ants | 


in the West India islands, of which I often witnessed sad havoc in a few hours, 


They are traveling in myriads at 11 o’clock this morning, having finished a Bar- | 
ley field, with an adjoining field of spring Wheat. They eat all the grass before | 
them, and bridge drains full of water on fallen stalks. Three or four men were || 


of no use while I looked on. I left them with a reaping-machine, cutting a swath 
around each field, and plowing it up, then sowing quick-lime on top, to try to 
arrest their onward progress of rapacity and ruin. The Barley field that would 
have yielded 60 bushels to the acre, by appearance of the straw, now won't aver- 
age over 15, allowing that no more damage will be done. I just hear that 


another farmer has lost his field, and that they exist on other farms in the south. | 


ern part of the country, destroying spring Wheat, Barley, and Outs.” 


[We have no doubt that the caterpillar here described is the “ army-worm,” 


which this year has made its appearance in large numbers in portions of the | 


country where we should least have expected it; for instance, on Long Island, 
It has thus far, we believe, been confined to the north side of the island. Mr, 


Elbert Bogart informs us that it has been very destructive at a place called || 
Cedar Swamp, between Roslyn and Oyster Bay. Its course at this place was | 


northward, and a few miles would take it into the Sound. It would be de. 


sirable to know where else they have been seen in the vicinity of New York.—Ep.] | 
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EDITOR'S FABLE. 
Go Contributors und others. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, packages by Express, 
&e., should be directed to the Editors and Proprietors, 25 Park Rew, New 
York. Exchanges should be addressed to “Tue Horricutrurist.” 


———-_ toe --e- -- - 


Mr. Hover anv tHe Bonre ve Sr. Jutren Srrawserry.—Mr. Hovey, in 
the September number of his magazine, alludes to our remarks about the Bonte 
de St. Julien Strawberry in a manner which we are not disposed to leave un- 
noticed. His allusion to our unfortunate deafness is unbecoming, to say the least 
of it; it has nothing whatever to do with the subject, and is much too deep an 
affliction to be made the object of a public jest. We are fain to believe that it 
escaped him in a moment of thoughtlessness. Now let us examine Mr. Hovey’s 
criticism for a moment. It must be evident to every body that our object was 
simply to ascertain whether the Bonté de St. Julien was as productive with others 
as it was in the particular case alluded to, and the fact of its having been intro- 
duced two years ago, or exhibited in Boston, or whether we had seen the plants 
elsewhere, had nothing to do with our purpose. The point we aimed at is plain 
enough. We meant to have said, “in fruié for the first time ;” but that matters 
but little. We will go a little into detail in order that Mr. Hovey may not 
misunderstand us. His own books will show that the particular plants referred 
to, with others, were bought of himself about two years ago, since which time they 
have been pretty constantly under our eye. They were laid in without prepara- 
tion, and made their runners, but produced only a little fruit; indeed, they were 
not expected to fruit, and we could not in fairness have said they were in fruit, 
for the purpose we had in view. Last fall they were put in a prepared border, 
and produced the results recorded. The simple fact is, Mr. Hovey, we saw and 
ate the fruit some three times last season, (1860,) besides this, but did not see 
the plants at the time. We were offered plants of it last fall in Philadelphia, 
but declined because we had as many as we wanted. We had seen it advertised 
|| by yourself, Mr. Prince, &c.; and had read descriptions of it in foreign journals ; 
but all these things were quite beside our object in asking the question we did, 
|| and we should not in the least allude to them if we had to repeat it. What we 
want to know is, whether any of our readers who have grown this Strawberry, 
have found it to be as productive as in the particular instance referred to. Mr. 
Hovey concludes as follows: “Only think of wishing ‘to hear more’ about a 
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Strawberry introduced and widely disseminated for two years.” Sure enough, 
only think of it! Why, it’s dreadful! We ought to consider a Strawberry 
old, and worn out, and good for nothing but to be forgotten at the advanced age 
of two years ; but somehow or other we can’t do it here in New York. We have 
Strawberries here considerably older than that which we still consider new. But | 
Mr. Hovey only means this as a good joke; for in his last number he advertises 
this very Strawberry as a new variety, so that on this point there is, after all, no | 
difference between us. But whatever may be the case in Boston and Massachusetts, 
we know that in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and a great 
many other states, the Bonté de St. Julien is not yet widely disseminated ; on the | 
contrary, it is comparatively little disseminated, even with the plants sent out this | 
fall. If it has become “ widely disseminated” in two years from the time of its 
announcement, it has accomplished a pomological feat never before even attempted | 
by any fruit yet introduced to public notice. 


Seepimne Dantias.—During the two past seasons we have taken a good deal 
of interest in watching Mr. Richardson’s seedling Dahlias, and with no ordinary | 
gratification. His success has been very marked. Among quite a number that | 
would any where be considered good, we have selected four, as being distinct and | 
very beautiful. One, heretofore named Mrs. Richardson, is a beautifully-shaded || 
white, of large size, beautiful form, good substance, cup-petaled, and very constant. 











Being a very handsome show-flower, Mrs. Richardson will become popular | 
among amateurs, and all others who prize a good thing. Another, now duly || 
christened Emma Cheney, is a Dahlia of remarkable merit, which we esteem not 
only the best of Mr. Richardson’s seedlings, but one of the very finest Dahlias || 
we have ever seen. Emma is of a beautifully round, well-developed form, smooth | | 
outline, good substance, pure, bright rosy red, very constant, and in all respects 
faultless. We shall, by-and-by, present this Dahlia as a frontispiece. Our con- 
viction is, that Emma will take her place as a general favorite. The other | 
two selected, one of which is a distinct fawn-color, will be named hereafter. 


Mr. Horz’s Detawart Grapes.—Some allusion was made last season to the || 
Delaware vines of Geo. T. Hope, Esq., of Bay Ridge, and it was predicted by || 
some of his friends that he would have but a small crop this season in conse- 
quence of letting his vines overbear; but he has even more fruit than last year. 
He has sent us some specimens, wood and all, in his own words, “ just to show || 
you what Delawares can do when they try.” They have done nobly. There are | 
three bunches to the shoot, large, handsome, and thoroughly ripe; they weigh 
nearly half a pound each, and are a fair sample of hundreds of others. The more | 
we see of the Delaware, the more we are convinced that it is by far the most | 
valuable grape we have. Mr. Hope concludes thus: “I shall be compelled to 
hold lona in grapeful remembrance.” We trust scores of others may be able to 
say the same, and do it Hopefully. 


Cais 
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"Paice oF Guare Vin INES. We are 0 glad to see, from the few new Catalogues 
that have reached us, that the price of vines has been put down to something like 
a war figure. We are glad to see it, because otherwise vineyard planting would 
receive a serious check. People can not afford to pay now the prices they paid a 
year ago, for vines or any thing else. We notice in Dr. Grant’s new Catalogue 
that the Delaware is priced at 50 cents to a dollar each, and in quantity much 
less. Other kinds are put at correspondingly low prices. A good vine of any 
kind worth growing is not dear at a dollar; we doubt, indeed, whether a first- 
rate vine can be grown for less by any body. We suppose that prices generally 
will be low this fall, nurserymen usually not being behind others in adapting 
themselves to circumstances. Now, then, will be the time to buy—for those 
who have the money 


Fair or tHE State AGRICULTURAL Socrerr .—This is now being held at Water- 
town, (Sept. 17, 18, and 19,) and is said to be very fine. We regret that our 
engagements at Brooklyn and elsewhere prevent us from going. We shall en- 
deavor to get some of the particulars for our next. 


Queens Co. AcricutturaL Society.—The time for holding the annual Fair 
has been changed. It will be held at Flushing on Thursday, the third of October. 


Will “ Astivalis” please send us his post-office address ? 


Brooxiyn Horticutturat Socurr—F att Exursitioy.—This took place at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of September. It 
was seriously thought, at one time, of suspending the fall exhibition; but we 
| esteem it a fortunate circumstance that this purpose was abandoned ; otherwise, 
| we should have been deprived of the pleasure of witnessing the most satisfactory 
exhibition that the Society has yet held. The exhibition room, though a very 
suitable one in most respects, is quite too small. All the plants could not be got 
on the table, and the mass of visitors were so crowded together as to interfere 
| seriously’ with sight-seeing and enjoyment. This drawback, we are told, will not 
occur again. The lateness of the hour will prevent us from giving such an ex- 
tended notice as we could wish. Mr. Menand, as usual, was present with his fine 
| collection, embracing Caladiums, Begonias, Marantas, Crotons, Aralias, Draczenas, 

Protea cyanoides (in bloom), Ferns, Bananas, Pavetta borbonica, Grevillea: lon- 
gifolia, and many others, all very carefully grown. Mr. Bridgeman, of Astoria, 
loomed up unexpectedly strong, and in collections made a very decided demon- 
stration; for example, he had 13 kinds of Begonia, 15 of Caladium, 4 of Arau- 
caria, 4 of Croton, 4 of Dracena, 11 of Maranta, 4 of Pteris, and 10 of Selagi- 
nella, Solanum quitense (a fine plant), Vallota purpurea (in flower), Ferns, and 
a large number of other plants in pots; also, a splendid show of Gladioli. We 
will just say here, that the Gladiolus, as at present improved, is one of the 
very fittest of all show flowers. Parsons & Co., of Flushing, made a very large 
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and fine display of pot-plants, among them some new and beautiful things, one of 
the most noteworthy, and one of the finest plants in the room, being the Alocasia | 
metallica, with large, dark, metallic-looking leaves of great lustre. We also no- | 
ticed in this collection Cyanophyllum magnificum, three species of Cissus, Pa- | 
vetta borbonica, Pteris argyrea and tri-color, Caladiums, Begonias, Marantas, 
Ferns, and many others. From Isaac Buchanan & Son, of Astoria, a miscellane- 
ous collection of plants, such as Caladiums, Begonias, Ferns, Bilbergias (in bloom), 
Alocasia metallica, a number of Orchids (Oncidium papillio and others being in | 
flower), Marantas, and others. Mr. Humphreys, of Brooklyn, a collection of 
plants, such as Begonias, Caladiums, Ferns, Sago Palm, Screw Pine, and other pot 
plants, besides some very pretty Wardian cases. Mr. Weir, of Bay Ridge, exhib- | 
ited Caladiums, Begonias, Marantas, and other pot plants; but after leaving the 
large collections it was difficult to say to whom the rest belonged, owing to the de- | 
fective labeling. Mr. Hamlyn sent, as usual, a fine collection, consisting of Bego. | 
nias, Caladiums, Ferns, ete., Caladium Chantinii having been grown in the open 
air. There were also several other smaller lots from other parties, their names | 
not appearing. 
In Cut Flowers, Mr. David Clarke, of New York, made the best show, followed | 
closely by Mr. Messelberg of Brooklyn. There were also cut flowers from Mr. | 
Burgess, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Weir, and others. In Roses, Dailledouze and Zeller | 
led off with a splendid display, which was kept fresh during the exhibition. They 
not only have a very choice collection of Roses, but they show a spirit as exhibi- 
tors which we should be glad to see more common. Mr. Clark, of New York, 
Mr. Burgess, of Brooklyn, and others, also had fine stands of Roses. Mr. Bur. | 
gess made a large and fine display of Dahlias, his seedling, Mrs. Burgess, being 
one of the best. Mr. Brunner, of Llewellyn Park, also made a fine show. Mr. 
Pell, of the New York Orphan Asylum, likewise presented a large table of Dah. | 
lias ; and there were some small collections. The display of Bouquets and Bas- 
kets was a very pretty feature, the exhibitors being Messrs. James Mallen, An- | 
drew Bridgeman, James Weir (father and son), Walter Park, Isaac Cummins, | 
Philip Zeh, and others, The judges this year adopted promiscuously arranged | 
Bouquets ; and provision being made for only one kind, Mr. Park was left out; | 
but he has taken so many prizes that he can very well afford to let others have a | 
chance. An ornamental stand of flowers by Mr. Messelberg was one of the pret- | 
tiest objects inthe room. There was also a pretty ornamental design, but by | 
whom made we do not know. Mr. Peter Henderson, of Jersey City, made a | 
large and fine show of Verbenas, and among them some fine seedlings. Mr. Mare, | 
of Astoria, exhibited a collection of very choice Gladioli. Collections of vegeta- | 
bles, and good ones, were exhibited by Messrs. Perry, Barnes, Prosser, ete. Mr. | 
Cockerill, gardener to B. C. Townsend, Esq., exhibited the new upright Tomato, 
finely fruited. Mr. Cyphor, of Tarrytown, exhibited a beautiful rustic cottage, | 
made of scales from the cone of the Norway Spruce. It was a remarkably fine 
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piece of workmanship. Mr. Marin, an amateur, presented ‘a couple of hanging 
baskets, which for taste and workmanship would have done credit to older hands. 


There were also japanned flower pots and hanging baskets from Mr. Eberhardt, 
of New York. 


Among Fruits, Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry were the largest exhibitors, their 
display consisting of Apples and Pears. They had 67 varieties of the former and 
135 of the latter. They embraced the old kinds, and some not yet much known. 
The display was a fine one. The next largest collection was that of Mr. Mare, of 
Astoria. The specimens had been carefully selected, and were very fine. Mr. 
Mare has been noted as a Rose grower, but he is now making Pears a specialty, 
and we noticed in his collection several newly imported varieties, Beurré Mouxion 
being one of the best. Mr. Quin, gardener to Professor Mapes, competed success- 
fully for the best 12 varieties of Pears. The specimens and kinds were remarka- 
bly good. Mr. Weir, of Bay Ridge, also had a choice collection of Pears. There 
were smaller collections from Mr. Grant, of Astoria, Mr. Tanner, of Brooklyn, 
Mrs. De Gray, of Bedford, and others. Peaches and Plums were shown by Mr. 
Tanner and Mr. Huggins, and a plate of Peaches by Miss Degrauw, of Brooklyn. 
| The competition in Native Grapes was larger than on former occasions. Mr 
| Brocksbank, of Hudson, and Dr. Fowler, of Fishkill, exhibited in quantity, and 
made a fine show. Mr. Jennison, superintendent for Mr. Mace, of Newburgh, 
| exhibited the Delaware, Concord, and Hartford Prolific, the Delaware being in 
great perfection. Some of the bunches weighed half a pound, and berries were 
measured three quarters of an inch in diameter. He also showed a cane of the 
| Delaware, loaded with beautiful bunches. Mr. Tanner had fine Isabellas and 
| Catawbas, thoroughly ripe. Mr, Huggins also exhibited the same. Mr. Egan, 
| of Staten Island, exhibited Isabellas and Catawbas of very large size, but not quite 
ripe. Mr, Cowan showed Isabellas grown under glass. Mr. Wm, A. Wood- 
ward exhibited his Seedling, resembling the Isabella. Dr. Grant, of Iona, ex- 
| hibited a seedling with a flavor resembling the Black Hamburgh. Mr. Couzens, 
of Dobb’s Ferry, exhibited a seedling resembling the Isabella. There were 
several smaller lots of native grapes, the Delaware taking the lead of them all. 
Mr, Weir, of Bay Ridge, exhibited a bunch each of the Golden Hamburgh, Muscat 
| Hamburgh, and Bowood Muscat, the last two being very much the best grapes. 
We may close this list with a splendid Fruit Basket from Mr. Reddy, gardener 
to Mrs. Packer. 





Of foreign Grapes, Mr, McMillan, of Throgg’s Neck, and Mr. Cowan of Glen 
| Cove, exhibited in the large class. In the next class were Mr. Egan of Staten 
| Island, and Mr. Cowan of Glen Cove, besides exhibitors of smaller collections. 
| The bunches were of good size, some of them quite large, but not all as well col- 
ored as we like to see them. 








Messrs. Aubrey & Souchet, of New Jersey, had a large collection of Asters in 
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pots. They were all good, many of them choice, and well grown. They were 
very much admired. 
The following is a list of the awards made by the Judges : 


Frurr.—Best 6 bunches of Grapes (foreign), James McMillan, gardener to Francis Morris, Esq., 
Throggs’ Neck, Westchester county, N. Y. 2d best. James Cowan, gardener to the Burton 
estate, Glen Cove, L. I. Best 3 bunches of Grapes (foreign), James Cowan, Gler Cove, L., I. 
2d best, John Egan, gardener to J. F. Roeck, Esq., Staten Island, Best 2 bunches of White 
Grapes (foreign), James Cowan, Best 2 bunches of Black Grapes (foreign), James Cowan, 2d 
best, John Egan. Best 6 bunches of native Grapes, B. H. Mace, Newburgh, N. Y. Best 3 
bunches of native Grapes, Henry Tanner, gardener to J. S. T. Stranahan, Esq., Brooklyn, L, 1. 
2d best, Wm. Huggins, gardener to Charles Stanton, Esq., Brooklyn, L. I. Best collection of 
native Grapes, Wm. Brocksbanek, Hudson, N. Y. 2d best, Theodore Fowler, Fishkill, N. Y, 
Best 12 varieties of Pears, P. T. Quinn, Newark, N. J. 2d best, James Weir, Bay Ridge, L, I, 
Best 6 varieties of Pears, Wm. Grant, gardener to S. D. Bradford, Esq., Astoria, L. I. 2d best, 
P. T. Quinn, Best 3 varieties of Pears, Henry Tanner. Best collection of Pears, Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 2d best collection, G. Mare, Astoria, L. I. Best collection of Apples, 
Ellwanger & Barry. Best dish of Nectarines, Henry Tanner. Best dish of Plums, Wm, Hug- 
gins. 2d best, Henry Tanner. Best 2 dishes of Peaches, Wm. Huggins, 2d best, Henry 
Tanner. Best 12 Quinces, Wm. Huggins, Best 2 Watermelons, J. A. Perry, Esq., Bay Ridge, 
L. I, Best 2 Muskmelons, J. A. Perry, Esq., Bay Ridge, L. I. 2d best, Thomas Prosser, Bed- 
2 Ta Best Ornamental Basket of Fruit, W. J. Reddy, gardener to Mrs, Packer, Brook- 

yn, ; 

: Prants.—Best collection of Plants, Louis Menand, Albany, N. Y. 2d best, Andrew Bridge- 
man, Broadway, N. Y. Best 4 Plants in bloom, Louis Menand. Best single specimen plant, 
Louis Menand. 2d best, I. Buchanan, Astoria, L,I. Best 6 Ornamental-leaved Plants, Louis 
Menand, 2d best, Parsons & Co., Flushing, L, I. Best single specimen ornamented-leaved 
plant, Louis Menand, 2d best, James Weir, Bay Ride, L. I. Best 2 Orchids, I. Buchanan, 
Astoria, L. I. Best collection of Ferns, Louis Menand. 2d best, Parsons & Co., Flushing, L, I. 

Cur Frowers.—Best display of cut flowers, David Clark, 77th street and Broadway, N Y. 
2d best display, Gustavus Messelberg, gardener to H. M. Barnes, Esq., Brooklyn, L, I. Best 
display of Roses, Dailledouze & Zeller, Brooklyn, L. I. Best 12 varieties of Roses, Dailledouze 
& Zeller, Brooklyn, L. I. 2d best, David Clark, 77th street and Broadway, N. Y. Best dis- 
play of Dahlias, A. G. Burgess, East New York, L. L 2d best display, Pierre Brunner, gar- 
dener to the Liwellyn Park, Orange, N. J. Best 12 varieties of Dahlias, Pierre Brunner, 2d 
best 12 varieties, C.S. Pell, Esq., N. Y. Orphan Asylum, Best 18 varieties, Pierre Brunner. 
2d best, C. 8. Pell. Best 6 varieties, Pierre Brunner. 2d best, C.S. Pell. Best collection of 
Verbenas, Peter Henderson, Jersey City, N. J. Best collection of Gladiolus, Andrew Bridge- 
man, 2d best,G. Mare, Astoria, L,I. Best parlor or table bouquet, Jas. Weir, Jr., Bay Ridge, 
Best pair of hand bouquets, James Mallen, Florist, Brooklyn, L,I. 2d best, Andrew Bridge- 
man, 3d best, Isaac Cummins, Best basket of flowers, Andrew Bridgeman. 2d best, Philip 
Zeh, gardener to A, A. Low, Esq., Brooklyn, 3d best, Jas, Weir, Bay Ridge, L. I. Best basket 
of wild flowers, Jas, Weir, Jr. 

VecEraBLes.—Best display of Vegetables, J. A. Perry. 2d best, J. S. Barnes, Staten Island. 
3d best, Thos, Proseey, For correct labeling of plants, Andrew Bridgeman. 

Honoraste Mention.—To Jas, Weir, for new varieties of Grapes. 

Spectra, Awarps.—To A, Van Blarcom, Flatbush, L. L., for superior specimens Peach Blow 
and Mercer Potatoes. To B. H. Mace, Delaware and Concord Grapes, on vine. To Wm. 
Cockerill, gardener to B. C. Townsend, Esq., Bay Ridge, specimen of the new upright Tomato. 
To Peter Henderson, Jersey City, new seedling Verbenas, To A. G. Burgess, East New York, 
L. I., new seedling Dahlias, To Chas, A. Cyphor, Tarrytown, N. Y., design for rustic dwelling. 
To Gustavus Messelberg, ornamental stand of flowers. To L, Menand, Albany, two fine speci- 
mens Banana tree—one of them in fruit. To Miss Degrauw, for fine Peaches. 








On Wednesday, the opening day, the weather was very stormy; but in the 
evening the rain ceased, and the attendance was very good. On Thursday the at- 
tendance during the day was good, and in the evening there were more people 
present than the room would contain, and the lobbies and gallery of the theatre 
were thrown open to accommodate them. In the afternoon a Conversational 
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Meeting was held in the gallery, in which Messrs. Mapes, Mead, Fuller, and Hogg, 
took part. The subject was the Pear. In the evening, Dr. Trimble lectured on 
Insects, but was unable to finish, losing his voice in the midst of his discourse. 
The end of a large gallery like that was altogether an unfit place for any man to 
speak in, unless he had the lungs of a stentor. As far as he went the doctor waS 
listened to very attentively, On Friday, the last day, the number of visitors was 
very large, and in the evening the place was crowded to excess. There were to 
have been lectures in the evening by Dr. Grant and Mr. Mead ; but it being im- 
possible for the Doctor to speak in the gallery to such a large assemblage, and 
neither the stage nor any other suitable place being at the command of the Com- 
mittee, the lectures were postponed, and Mr. Mead accordingly apologized to the 
audience for their disappointment, and thanked them for their generous encourage- 
ment and support. The affair passed off pleasantly, as might have been expected 
from people who had come together to be pleased. We may say, in conclusion, 
that the exhibition was the most satisfactory one that the society has yet held, 
which very few were prepared for in these times of civil war. We think this re- 
sult is owing in no small measure to the new sphere of usefulness in which the 
society has lately embarked, and which, if followed up, must give it a command- 
ing position in the future. On the present occasion we have been greatly indebted 
| to the unceasing exertions of President Degrauw, ably assisted by Secretary Mil- 
ler, as well as by Mr. Fuller, Mr. Hamlyn, and other members of the Committee 
of Arrangements. Let them “ continue in well doing.” 


Seepuunc Grapes.—We have lately received a number of seedling grapes, and 
the probability is, that we shall have more to notice in our next. From Mr. 
Carpenter, of Kelley’s Island, we have received two, the Lydia and the Mottled. 
Of these Mr, Carpenter says: 

“ Lydia.—Seedling of Isabella; growth and foliage resembles its parent, but 
not quite so rampant. In severe winters, like the last, it suffers some, but not so 
much as the Isabella. It bears good fair crops, is in eating condition one or two 
weeks before the Isabella, and hangs well on the vine long after the Isabella is 
gone: standing severe frosts without injury. Mottled—Seedling Catawba, growth 
strong, leaves fine lobed and rather light colored. In eating condition a few days 
after Delaware, and hangs on long after maturity. Has never been winter killed, 
and bears very heavy crops. Neither of the above is in its prime; but I send 
them now because, having but a few vines in bearing, the birds are destroy- 
ing them rapidly, and in a few days I shall not have a perfect cluster of Mottled 
left. I have other seedlings in fruit which promise well. The season here is 
always later than on the mainland. The influence of the lake retarding vegetation 
in the spring, while the water is cold, but when warmed by the summer it keeps 
| off the frosts until quite late into the fall. To show you the state of our Catawbas 
| and Isabellas, I send specimens of them also, by which you can judge somewhat 
| of the comparative time of ripening of the seedlings.” 
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"We should wile that they both fpdied a week or ten days ‘before the Isabella, 
The Lydia is of good size in the bunch, compact, with a large berry of a green 
color. The flesh is crisp and juicy, but not of the highest flavor. The Mottled | 
is a good sized bunch, compaet, with medium size berries. The color is darker 
than the Catawba, and mottled. The flesh is melting, a little hard in the centre, 
juicy, sprightly, and well-flavored. Neither was quite ripe, and could not be 
fairly judged, but we have no doubt that the Mottled will prove much the best 
grape, and a good one. From Dr. Grant, of Iona,a dark colored grape, good 
sized bunch and berry, with a decided Hamburgh flavor: very distinct and good, 
From Mr. Woodward, of Mortonville, the Woodward grape, which we also had an | 
opportunity of examining on the vine. It resembles the Isabella, of which it is | 
thought to be a seedling. It is said, however, to be nearly two weeks earlier; 
but this point will be tested before it is sent out. Its flavor is the same as | 
the Isabella ; an Isabella, with two weeks’ gain in point of time, will be worth 
having. From Mr. Manning, of Reading, Mass., the Dracut Amber Grape, said | 
to ripen ten days before the Concord. Bunch small, berry large; dark amber 
color ; flesh hard, witha strong “native” aroma. Mr. Manning says it makes a 
good wine. The quality is too inferior for a table grape. From Mr. Eli Sperry, 
of Woodbury, Conn., a box of native grapes. We are sorry to say that they | 
have no value whatever. From other parties we have received a number of | 
“ native” seedlings, which we have seriously thought of sending to Gen. Scott, 
for army purposes: the smell of them would scatter the rebels faster than the | 
smell of gunpowder. 





BOOKS AND CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Vines, ete., with explanatory Remarks, and Indications | 

for Cultivation, by C. W. Grant. Post-office address, Iona, near Peekskill, West | 

Chester Co., N. Y.—This is a new and improved edition of the Illustrated Cata- 

logue, very valuable for its descriptive matter. The engravings are the most 

faithful that we have seen. The prices for vines have been considerably reduced, 
to meet the times. 





Catalogue of 1861, comprising a descriptive List of Grape Vines and Small | 
Fruits, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ete. J. W. Manning, Reading, | 
Mass.—Comprises the usual assortment of Trees, Shrubs, ete. 


Descriptive Annual Catalogue of Bulbs and other flowering roots, with | 
directions for their culture and management, offered by J. M. Thorburn & Co,, | 
15 John Street New York.—No better selection of Bulbs could be made ; nobody | 
can do without some. 





Prince & Co’s. Descriptive Catalogue of select varieties of Strawberries, com- 
prised in their unrivalled collection. Linnean Botanic Gardens, and Nurseries, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y.—This is the best and most satisfactory catalogue 
yet issued by Mr. Prince. 
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Abridged Descriptive Catalogue of Trees and Plants cultivated and sold by 
|| Hall, Stebbins, d Co., at the Hickory Grove Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 
Prince & Co’s. Select Catalogue of their unrivalled collection of Bulbous 
|| Flowers of every class, and of Dahlias, Chinese Tree and Herbaceous Pceonies, 
|| German Iris, Primroses, Polyanthus, Cowslips, Auriculas, &c. 45th Edition. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Vines, &c., cultivated 
at the Lyons Nursery. £. Ware Sylvester, Proprietor. 
Wholesale Catalogue of the Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Penn. 
|| Hoopes & Brother, Proprietors. 


Catalogue for Fall of 1861 and Spring of 1862, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Vines, &c., cultivated and for sale by Jsaac Pullen, near Hightstown, Mercer 
County, N. J. , 

Transon-Forteau and, Sons’? Nurseries, Orleans, France. P. & E. Transon 
| Brothers’ Successors Nursery and Trade list for the Autumn of 1861 and Spring 
of 1862.—The Agents for this house are MM. Knauth, Nachod, and Kuhne, 
Bankers, New York. 

J. C. Maxwell & Brothers’ Descriptive Catalogue of Bedding Plants, Bulbs, 
| &e. Geneva, N. Y. 
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Correspondence. 


Mr. Eprror :—Please allow me a small corner in which to make a proposi- 
tion to the Doctors of Pomology; and said proposition is, that some one of 
| them propose, at the next meeting of the Pomological Society, to have 
| a committee appointed, with instructions to make out a list of all foreign and 
| domestic fruits, with the proper and synonymous names arranged, as has lately 

been done, I believe, by said Society, and to attach to each name and synonym 

the proper pronunciation and meaning. Or this‘might be done with all fruits 
| at present cultivated in the United States. 

Mr. Editor, if you can not see the necessity of this measure, please visit 

‘| some nurseries, I have felt perfectly ashamed at the mispronunciation of 

names I had thought I was quite familiar with. Most all nurserymen I have 

met pronounce Beurré, Bur-ry, and some Bu-ur or Beaur, but Downing gives 

Burray as the proper pronunciation. 

Then comes the name Glou Morceau, sometimes pronounced Glue Mor-se-o, 

| sometimes Glue Morso, sometimes with the accent on Mor, and sometimes 

the accent is placed on so, Pretty near as bad is Virgalieu, Virgaloo, ete., ete. 

'| I should think no respectable nurseryman would refuse to subscribe for 
| such a work, 

I am sorry to see the loose manner in which the words graft and bud are 
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used, especially in connection with Dwarf Pears. I have noticed several times, 
in the Horricutturist, this fault in the writings of some of our most learned 
American Pomologists. They often speak of “the Pear being grafted too high 
on the Quince,” when, in reality, they mean “ budded.” Grafting the Pear on | 
the Quince is an operation that very seldom succeeds, and does not make a 
lasting union ; therefore it is but seldom resorted to; but I have known persons 
to have been led to believe that grafting was generally resorted to, and to have 
tried it repeatedly, and failed, just from this loose language. (See Revised Edi- 
tion of Downing, p. 707.) Iam about planting a specimen orchard of Pears; | 
wish to have them Dwarfs, if posible. I have come to the conclusion to obtain 
scions, and graft them on maiden plants of Vicar of Winkfield, budded on Quince, 
But, when they bear, will they exhibit a true comparison of the merits of the 
several varieties ? 

Would a specimen orchard of Apples, budded on Paradise stocks, exhibit a 
good comparison of the fruit and growth of tree ? 

Speaking of Dwarf Pears, Downing says, page 707: “ As it diminishes the 
vigor of the tree, it is not improbable that continued propagation from dwarf || 
trees may somewhat lessen the vital powers and the longevity of a given 
variety.” 

Field also speaks in somewhat the same manner, but says he has as yet seen 
nothing to confirm these fears. 

It is often very convenient to take scions from dwarf trees ; what does the edi- 
tor say, (as he is supposed to know every thing?) What of dwarf Apple scions ? 
and buds from Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, on Plum stocks? also Dwarf 
Cherries ? 

How can I obtain all the writings of Harris on insects? Is there not now a 
part of his writings in course of publication ? 

Syracuse, Sept. 5. Nursery Tyro. 





[The suggestion you make to the Doctors of Pomology would be welcomed 
by thousands of seekers after knowledge, especially by those whose sources of 
information are necessarily very limited. Uniformity of orthography and pro- 
nunciation are particularly desirable ; we believe that a committee of the Society 
are now engaged in doing something of this kind.—Your criticism on the words 
graft and bud is quite proper. A loose application of a word may sometimes 
lead others into grave mistakes, and we can not be too careful in this respect. 
Your scions grafted on the Vicar, as proposed, will afford you a true comparison 
of the merits of all kinds suited to the quince; some, as the Bartlett, will be 
more durable in consequence; others, again, will do better than if worked di- 
rectly on the quince.—In regard to the apple on Paradise stock, we answer, yes; | 
but all kinds do not do equally well on Paradise stock.—We should not hesitate 
a moment to take scions from healthy, vigorous dwarf trees of the kinds you 
name. The sap vessels have in a measure been modified while on the quince ; 
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| but if placed on a sound, healthy pear stock, they will adapt themselves to their 
new condition just as readily as they did to the old. The important points are, 
to have a healthy scion, and a healthy stock to put it on.—You can obtain such 
| of Dr. Harris’s writings as have been published, of C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, 
| New York. Some are now in course of publication.—Eb. } 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Eprtor :—I notice in your valuable “ Hints on Grape Culture,” you place 
the Delaware at the head of the list for general cultivation. On examining my 
| Delawares, I was surprised to find them cracking; they appear to have set too 
| much fruit, and, not having room to swell, part of the berries are burst by the 
| pressure of their neighbors. Do they require thinning, like exotics? My native 
| Grape-vines were badly knawed last winter by mice; how can I prevent such 
| depredations in future? Would it do to wash the vines, on covering them, with 
| some mixture, either distasteful or poisonous to the “varmint?” Any sugges- 
| tions in your correspondents’ column, reaching my case, will be thankfully re- 
| ceived. Yours respectfully, 
| 





Amesbury, Mass. J. H. Ossorne. 


[We have seen two cases, this season, in which the Delaware has cracked in 
the manner you allude to, but have not noticed it before. This happened imme- 
|| diately after the first rain succeeding the drought. The berries swelled rap- 
| idly, and the thin and tender skin of the Delaware broke, or, rather, some of the 
| berries were crushed, It was simply owing to the too rapid swelling of the ber- 
| ries under circumstances that do not generally occur. This ought to cause you 
| no uneasiness. All grapes are benefited by being thinned out, but it is no 
| more necessary in the case of the Delaware than in that of the Diana, and others. 
| In covering your vines, remove every thing that is likely to afford a harbor for 
| mice, such as leaves, ete. If the vines are smeared with soft-soap and common 
| tar, the mice are less likely to trouble them. They will eat Costar’s pills, when 
put in their way, which are sure to kill them; but they are poisonous to domes- 

tic animals, and therefore dangerous to use. Some of these means, used with 
| care, will greatly lessen or remove the evil.—Eb. ] 


P. B. Meap, Esq.—Dear Sir,—In the engraved plate of Strawberries which you 

| present in your last number, the same error is renewed which has been heretofore 
committed, and by which even Mr. Downing was misled, describing under the name 
of McAvoy’s Extra Red, a totally distinct variety named and sent out from 
Cincinnati as McAvoy’s No. 1. The Extra Red proved to be the most sour and 

| worthless of all Strawberries. It is an Hermaphrodite variety, with dark crimson 
| berries. The McAvoy’s No. 1, is a pistillate variety, with light scarlet berries, 
|| rather acid, but not so-much so but that they are rendered palatable by sugaring. 
|| Having originally received these and the McAvoy’s Superior and Longworth’s 
| Prolific direct from Mr. Longworth’s garden, and a duplicate assortment from 
| Mr. McAvoy, and a triplicate from another Cincinnati garden, they have always 
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been cultivated in my garden with precise identity. I refer to the confusion of 
the two varieties more especially, because I have been twice assailed for my de- | 
scription of McAvoy’s Extra Red, (once by Carew Saunders,) when the complain- 
ants were utterly ignorant of the actual facts, and were themselves misled by | 
having McAvoy’s No. 1, under an erroneous name. While on the subject of || 
Strawberries, I will cursorily refer to the much-mooted point, “ the best period 
for transplanting them.” After the numerous plantings we have made, we have 
attained to a settled conviction on this question. Iam _ positive that the month 
of September is preferable before all other periods for the State of New York and 
the States to the north of it, and from the 20th September to the Ist November, | 
for the States adjoining on the South as far as the Potomac; and the months of 
October and November for the more Southern States. The plants set at the 
periods named will become well established, and will usually form several runners || 
before the winter sets in. They will consequently be well prepared to sustain | 
themselves through the severe winter weather, and will produce a fair crop the 
ensuing season. 

I am often amused to hear people express fears as to cultivating Strawberries 
successfully in our Northern States. Why so? I ask them. The Strawberry is 
found growing naturally further north than any other garden fruit. Hudson’s 
Bay abounds with them. Richardson found vast fields of them in the Aretic 
region. The shores of Oregon and around Puget Sound produce fine Strawberries 
in great profusion. In point of fact there is not a garden in our most Northern || 
States, and including the British Provinces, which can not be made to readily pro- 
duce as fine Strawberries as we grow around New York. 

Yours fraternally, 
Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, Sept. 16, 1861. 


[In regard to the Extra Red and McAvoy’s No. 1, we know there has been some 

| confusion. We got our plants of Mr. Longworth, who selected them very care- 

fully when in fruit, and pronounced them to be genuine. We also received the 

same from Mr. McAvoy through Mr. Pardee. We append a description of both 

taken from our memorandum book for 1854, and should be glad to have Mr. 
Prince compare it with his own, and see how far it agrees with his : 

McAvoy’s Extra Red, Pistillate: foliage large ; deep green; leaflets elongated ; 
serratures medium ; flowers small; petals 5, round. 

McAvoy’s No. 1, Pistillate: foliage large, deep green; leaflets roundish; ser- 
ratures coarse; flowers medium size; petals 6, somewhat open. 

It will be seen, that though we got our plants from the same source that Mr. 
Prince did, they are both pistillate. We have always supposed them to be true. 
If possible, we should like to have each identified. In regard to the fruit, No. 1 
is less acid than the Extra Red. Mr. Longworth might throw the necessary 
light on the subject. Mr. Prince’s experience and our own agree precisely in 

regard to the best time for planting the Strawberry ; beds, indeed, may continue | 
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| to be made around New York up to at least the middle of October, with the cer- 
| tainty of a moderate crop of fruit the next spring. It is astonishing how rapidly 

a newly planted Strawberry will root in the fall of the year. We think nobody 
| need have any fears as to the successful cultivation of the Strawberry in our 
| Northern States, and it is a fruit that all should have.—Ep.] 

Perer B. Mean, Esq.: Sir—If you have ever been upon the highlands of the 

Delaware, in northeast Pennsylvania, you may have seen the Rhododendrons 
| which grow there, often in large bodies, and reach the height of ten or fifteen feet. 
| They appear to flourish upon a thin sandy soil, resting upon a compact subsoil. 

They are beautiful, both in flower and foliage, having leaves seven inches long 
and perhaps two broad. 

Is this the Rhododendron maximum, or the American Rosebay, or the Tree 
Laurel? Is there a more desirable, thoroughly hardy kind, suitable for a lawn 
of a half acre’s extent? 

I have a bed of Kalmia latifolia; the plants, which were old ones by the road 
side that had been cut down to the ground, and had sent up a new growth, stand 
two feet apart, and are about two feet high. Would not the intermediate spaces 
be well adapted to raising Rhododendrons from the seed ? 


In regard to Kalmias, my experience leads me to think that the rays of the sun 


| must be always kept from the foliage by trees entirely overspreading them. The 

winter sun I think to be as injurious to them as the sammer. But the branches 
'| of a large deciduous tree appear to temper sufficiently the sun’s rays in that 
| season. Those plants in my bed which are thus protected have now, for two 
| years and a half, kept their foliage unshrivelled, and of a dark green color, while 
| the others, immediately after they were transplanted, sent out a vigorous growth, 
| with narrow and yellow leaves, and continue to do so. 


It is an unfortunate necessity to be compelled to prepare shade for plants of 
| this kind, and probably for Azaleas, Hollies, &c., but does not your own observa. 
| tion confirm what I have said? I have heard it said that swamp muck, owing to 
|| the lime contained in it, is not good for plants of this class; others recommend it 
|| highly. 
Is there any thing inadmissible in the root-pruning of the Grape Vine? I have 
a border, fifty feet by six, containing four Isabella vines, planted eight years ago. 
| The soil is a good gravelly loam, resting upon gravel, and was enriched, to the 
| depth of two feet, with a large quantity of stable manure, and two barrels of 
| poudrette and ground bones. Each vine has borne nearly every year, but only a 
| few bunches, and those not very large, nor more than once or twice sufficiently 
| ripe to have the true rich flavor of the Isabella. The growth is very rank, and 
| they have been regularly fall pruned, though, perhaps, unskillfully. Last fall it 
was done by an experienced vine dresser, and the wood largely cut away, with 
| & view to get in place of it a new stock of wood. This summer, considering the 
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close fall pruning, and the winter killing which befell the vines, the number of 
bunches they show may be indicative of a perceptible increase in productiveness, 

This summer I| have, for the first time, kept the vines curtailed, confining them 
by pruning to the trellises, eight by eight, and the young laterals to one joint 
from the cane. But there is so much forcing power at the roots that the buds of 
the laterals are bursting, and I have the mortification of seeing my next year’s 
crop somewhat lessened by the operation. Now, Mr. Editor, is there any other 
way than to root-prune in a case like this ? 

The trellises lean against a lattice screen, running parallel to a barn, and four 
feet from it, leaving a passage way which is roofed. The vines are planted two 
and a half feet from the lattice, the lattice seven and a half feet high. The trel- 
lises face 30° S. of W.; the vines have all the sun after ten o’clock. With these 
details, perhaps you may be able to suggest some cheap plan for a glass covering, 
if the vines can ever be made to bear abundantly. In this valley we can rarely 
have thoroughly ripe grapes, without brick walls or glass covering. The vines, | 


should think, might remain uncovered from the Ist of June until the 1st of Sep. 


tember ; or would you suggest to destroy these vines and replace them with Con. 
cords or Delawares, or Peaches, to be trained and provided with some kind of 


screen for winter protection? I see [ am making a long list of questions, and, 


perhaps, taxing your time.—Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Owego, Sept. 3, 1861. A Svpscriser. 


[We are much pleased with the manner in which you describe your difficulties ; 
you make them interesting to others as well as yourself. The Rhododendron 


alluded to, we have no doubt, is the R. maximum, The space between your Kal- | 


mias might be used for seedling Rhododendrons, but we should prefer making a 


bed for them, especially if the seed had been hybridized : success would be much | 


more certain. If Kalmias are transplanted when quite young, they will bear con- 


siderable exposure, and keep their foliage thick and green; otherwise, your plan | 


is best. They will always be more stocky if not smothered by limbs of trees. 
If planted on the east or southeast side of a clump of trees they will need no 


other protection. We esteem muck very good for this whole class of plants. | 


Your Isabella vines have undoubtedly been over-stimulated. A little root prun- 
ing, and withholding manure for a year or two, would bring them into bearing 
condition again; but we would advise you to plant other kinds, with no other 
preparation than simply forking over the soil. Treat the Isabellas as suggested, 
but gradually replace them with Delawares, planted four feet apart in rows, the 
rows being about six feet apart. The Delaware will ripen with you. The Isabella 
is not worth the trouble of covering with glass. It would be better to build a 
cheap grapery than take so much trouble with the Isabella. Try our suggestion, 
and begin this fall; you will hereafter thank us. The stopping of the top and 
laterals will inevitably cause the buds to break, when a vine is growing vigorous- 
ly. Pinch the laterals to a leaf as soon as that leaf is as big as a dollar, but let 
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season. Please let us hear from you again, and tell us about the average of your 
spring and fall frosts, how late and how early. We will then tell you more about 


| the tops go. Our grape articles will ‘explain all this before you reach another 
| grapes, and something about peaches.—Eb. ] 


Correction.—In the note of explanation to your Frontispiece, in the July 
number, you state the plate to be taken from a plant in the collection of Mr. Hum- 
phrey, Brooklyn, who has the “ original stock ;” and asit is found there “an wn- 
baptized heathen,” you stand godfather for it, and give it the name of Spiralis 
rubra, which is all very good, if it had never been presented at the baptismal font 
before ; but this same Camellia is not such a youth as you seem to suppose. 

An amateur in the vicinity of New York, an ardent admirer of rare plants and 
good specimens, added to his collection several years ago a splendid plant of the 
Camellia in question, he believing it to be the “original and only stock,” (I have 
seen more “ original stocks” of it since,) named it Cochlidea, which means a 
spiral staircase, and as such freely distributed it among his friends, and it ‘is now 
to be found, under the name of Cochlidea, in many of the private and public 
collections around New York, in those of Peter Mackenzie and Son, and Robert 
| Buist and Son, of Philadelphia ; also in some of the more extensive nurseries in 
|| Europe. 

I am led to make these remarks, hoping to save some of your readers the dis- 
appointment of buying one plant under two names. Unpe. 


[Let us first thank our correspondent for the information that the Camellia in 
question has been by somebody named Cochlidea, so that hereafter we may be in 
no danger of buying the same plant under two names; next we propose to state 
a few facts within our personal knowledge. We have made no statement which 
could lead any body to the conclusion that we “supposed ” this Camellia to be a 
| « youthful ” plant ; on the contrary, we stated that it was raised by Mr. Becar some 
| time before he died, and we all know that he has been dead several years; not- 
|| withstanding, it may still be called, so far as the horticultural world is concerned, 
a new Camellia. Now it so happens that for many years before Mr. Becar’s death 
we were on the most friendly and intimate terms with him, and a frequent visitor 
at his house, and this and his other seedlings were a frequent topic of conversation ; 
what they should be named, how sent out, the best mode of raising the Downing 
|| fund, and similar matters, were often discussed; in short, we have an intimate 
knowledge of these Camellias and Mr. Becar’s plans up to the time of his death. 
That the Spiralis rubra was not named A. J. Downing was determined by an emi- 
nent florist still living in New York, he, as well as ourself and some others, consid- 
ering the latter the best, Mr. Becar leaning to the first ; but it was a remark made 
by the gentleman referred to that determined the point. Now we know that Mr. 
Becar suspected that a plant of the Camellia under consideration had got out of his 
house without his knowledge, and it may turn up somewhere else under still an- 
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other name. We do not deny, of course, that the particular plant referred to by 
Unde may have been named by the amateur to whom he alludes ; but this Camel- 
lia was certainly never presented at any legitimate “ baptismal font ” until we gave 
it the name of Spiralis rubra. It is altogether a mistake to say that we found it 
an “ unbaptized heathen ;” it was in danger, however, of having a very heathenish 
name attached to it. As Mr. Humphrey’s plant came from Mr. Becar’s collection, 
it was proper enough to call it original stock. Unde says, “it is now to be found 
under the name of Cochlidea in many of the private and public collections around 
New York.” This is somewhat remarkable. We have for more than half our life | 
been familiar with nearly all the public and private collections around New York, | 
and it is only within the past two years that we have seen it in two or three private 
collections, and in none of them under the name of Cochlidea, to the best of our 
remembrance, though we may be mistaken in one single instance. Two or three 
florists in Brooklyn have had it for a couple of years past, but called it, like some 
others, the Screw. Messrs. Buchanan, Bridgeman, Hogg, Reid, etc., are our prin- 
cipal Camellia growers in New York, and it is not now, and never has been in their | 
collections under any name whatever. How extensively it may be distributed in 
Philadelphia, we do not know; but whoever has it ought at once to adopt its | 
legitimate name of Spiralis rubra.—En.] 


A Capita, Arete Parer.—We have on our “table” an Apple Parer, made | 
by Whittemore Brothers, which we consider a perfect thing of its kind. The | 
skin is removed from the fruit without waste; the waste, indeed, could not be 
less with the utmost care when done by hand. The operation is quickly performed | 
and there is a great economy of time and means. Mr. Lane, 41 Park Row, is the 
New York Agent for its sale. He is also Agent for a number of other inventions | 
of much value. 
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